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U.S.  POLICY  TOWARDS  BOSNIA:  PRIVATE 
WITP^^SSES 


WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  6,  1995 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:05  a.m.,  room  2172, 
Washington,  DC,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  the  Honorable 
Benjamin  A,  Oilman,  chairman,  presiding. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order,  if  our 
attendees  will  please  take  their  seats.  This  morning's  hearing  is 
the  second  by  our  full  committee  on  the  Bosnian  peace  agreement 
that  was  initialed  in  Dayton,  Ohio  last  month. 

Last  week,  our  committee  heard  from  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  Defense  and  the  Chairman  of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Today, 
we  will  hear  from  a  number  of  foreign  policy  experts  who  have 
served  in  prior  administrations.  They  have  assisted  us  before  on 
Bosnia,  as  well  as  on  other  important  national  security  issues. 

We  look  forward  to  their  assessments  of  the  Dayton  peace  plan 
and  whether  our  military  will  be  able  to  successfully  complete  their 
assignment  by  the  President  to  implement  this  agreement. 

The  Dayton  Accords  embodv  more  than  100  pages  of  agreements 
and  side  letters  which  detail  a  process  for  establishing  peace  in 
Bosnia  after  nearly  4  years  of  bitter  fighting.  Just  exactly  what  our 
troops  will  be  called  upon  to  do  has  not  been  fully  addressed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  many  of  our  colleagues. 

Hopefully,  our  experts  today  will  help  provide  some  further  an- 
swers. We  will  have  two  panels  of  witnesses  this  morning,  and  be- 
fore turning  to  them,  I  would  ask  if  any  of  our  members  have  any 
brief  opening  statements.  I  would  hope  we  could  avoid  that,  so  we 
could  get  right  into  a  good  dialog. 

We  will  ask  our  first  panel  to  address  political  and  diplomatic  as- 
pects of  the  Dayton  Accords.  We  are  pleased  to  welcome  Ambas- 
sador Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  our  former  ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions; The  Honorable  John  Bolton,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Organizations  and  General  Brent  Scowcroft 
who  served  President  Bush  as  his  National  Security  Advisor.  We 
thank  our  panelists  for  joining  us  today,  and  we  ask  you  to  please 
summarize  your  statements  in  order  to  maximize  time  for  our 
members  to  ask  questions. 

Are  there  any  opening  statements?  If  not,  we  will  move  right  into 
our  testimony.  Would  you  kindly  lead  off.  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick? 

(1) 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  JEANE  KHIKPATRICK, 
FORMER  PERMANENT  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE  UNIT- 
ED NATIONS 

Amb.  KiRKPATRlCK.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Gilman  and  thank  you 
for  inviting  me  to  testify  today  on  this  important  subject. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick,  could  I  ask  you  to 
move  the  mike  a  little  closer?  Thank  you  very  much. 

Amb.  Kirkpatrick.  Thank  you  very  much  for  inviting  me.  That 
is  what  I  want  to  say.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  before  this  commit- 
tee and  to  take  part  in  this  discussion. 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  about  events  in  Bosnia  for  a  very 
long  time,  and  since  the  unraveling  of  the  former  Yugoslavia,  the 
situation,  as  we  all  know,  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse  in  many  re- 
spects. 

The  peace  plan,  which  was  negotiated  in  Dayton,  Ohio  under  the 
leadership  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Richard  Holbrooke  is,  in 
my  judgment,  a  substantial  diplomatic  achievement.  It  is  difficult 
to  get  agreement  on  any  complex  document  from  a  number  of 
states  and  representatives  and  movements.  But  while  the  agree- 
ment is  an  achievement,  I  find  it  a  frustrating  achievement,  as  is 
the  situation  itself. 

The  agreement  reflects  in  part  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  that 
prevail  in  Bosnia.  I  would  note  first,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  agree- 
ment is  a  blueprint  for  one  more  complicated  peacekeeping  oper- 
ation, which  resembles  in  most  basic  respects  the  plans  for  the 
failea  Somalia  operation  and  for  the  Bosnian  operation  until  now. 
It  seeks  a  lasting  peace  where  no  peace  existed  until  the  Dayton 
negotiations. 

It  proposes  a  new  state,  offers  a  new  constitution,  establishes  a 
new  government.  It  is  an  exercise  in  nation  building,  quite  simply, 
and  as  such,  it  is  likely  to  fail.  It  establishes  new  internal  borders 
and  looks  forward  to  broad,  economic  development  based  on  inter- 
national aid. 

But,  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  plan,  we  could  agree,  is  the 
proposal  for  the  provision  of  some  60,000  peacekeeping  troops, 
20,000  of  whom,  roughly  20,000  of  whom  will  be  Americans.  That 
peacemaking  force  is  deliberately  multi-national.  That  is  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  it.  There  will  be,  in  the  beginning,  some  25  countries 
represented  in  that  peacekeeping  force,  that  is  an  important  char- 
acteristic it  shares  with  Somalia  and  Bosnian  proceedings.  This  di- 
versity complicates  the  execution  and  implementation  of  the  plan — 
making  it  more  difficult  to  achieve  consensus  and  difficult  to  main- 
tain consensus. 

The  plan  provides  an  elaborate  bureaucratic  structure  with  the 
United  States  providing  the  principal  commander  for  the  forces 
under  NATO.  The  whole  is  presented  as  a  NATO  operation,  but  be- 
cause there  are  25  nations  participating,  many  of  whom  are  not 
members  of  NATO,  it  is  not  a  NATO  operation.  It  is  an  operation 
under  NATO  auspices,  and  under  a  U.S.  officer  who  commands  the 
forces. 

That  is  a  good  thing.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  provision  for  a  rath- 
er elaborate  structure  of  civilian  decisionmakers  to  be  attached  to 
the  military  commanders  at  every  level.  The  government  of  France 
is  already  emphasizing  the  role  of  these  civilians  attached  to  the 


military  commanders  at  the  various  levels  of  the  peacekeeping 
structure. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  this  is  a  viable  structure.  It  is  going 
to  be  complicated  to  make  it  succeed,  because  there  are  so  many 
different  governments  with  so  many  different  perspectives  and  so 
many  different  priorities  who  are  involved  in  it,  as  was  the  case  in 
Somalia. 

The  Congress  confronts  the  urgent  question  what  to  do  now?  The 
President  has  made  the  decision  to  deploy,  and  has  begun  deploy- 
ing. Most  Republicans  and  a  good  many  Democrats,  as  well,  regret 
very  deeply  that  the  arms  embargo  was  not  lifted  a  long  time  ago, 
ana  believe  that,  had  the  arms  embargo  been  lifted,  permitting  the 
Bosnians  to  acquire  the  weapons  and  skills  to  defend  themselves, 
it  would  not  be  necessary  today  to  confront  the  issue  of  deploying 
25,000  Americans  in  this  operation.  But,  that  was  not  the  case. 

I  had  not  quite  realized  before  that  if  a  President  decides  to  de- 
ploy troops,  there  is  not  really  much  that  the  Congress  can  do 
about  it,  except  deny  funding  for  those  troops.  It  is  not  even  en- 
tirely clear  that  that  is  a  practical  option. 

It  is  certainly  an  unpleasant  option  and  not  palatable  to  anyone 
who  disapproved  the  cutoff  of  support  for  American  forces  in  Viet- 
nam. That  was  a  dismal  scene,  not  one  we  would  desire  to  repeat. 

So,  I  do  not  think  that  Congress  should  simply  refuse  to  support 
this  proposed  deployment,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  it  would  be 
an  idle  gesture.  I  do  believe  that  there  are  positive  values  to  be  had 
from  the  agreement.  It  will  help  to  stop  the  fighting  and  the  killing 
for  now,  and  it  has  already  taken  place. 

Whether  it  can  be  developed  into  a  lasting  framework  for  peace 
in  the  region,  we  do  not  know.  I  believe,  as  I  know  a  good  many 
others  believe,  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  determined  effort 
to  provide  training  and  equipment  to  the  Bosnian  army  military 
forces,  so  that  they  can,  when  our  forces  withdraw,  defend  them- 
selves, which  is  what  they  have  not  been  able  to  do.  Defend  them- 
selves, defend  women,  children,  and  homeless  inhabitants.  There 
are  still  more  than  two  million  refugees  in  that  country. 

So,  that  is  what  I  hope  will  happen.  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
be  able  to  condition  its  support  on  an  understanding  with  the 
President  that  provides  for  first  class  training  and  equipping  of 
Bosnian  military  forces.  I  know  that  there  are  congressmen  here 
working  on  such  a  resolution,  as  in  the  Senate  as  well.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Amb.  Kirkpatrick  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Madame  Ambassador,  for  your 
willingness  to  join  us  today  and  for  your  comments.  We  will  now 
hear  from  Former  Secretary  Bolton. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  BOLTON,  PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL  POLICY  FORUM,  FORMER  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
OF  STATE 

Mr.  Bolton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wanted  to 
talk  a  little  bit  about  the  great  area  in  the  middle,  between  the  de- 
ployment of  the  international  forces,  which  I  think  is  essentially  a 
done  deal,  and  the  withdrawal  of  those  forces  whenever  that  may 


be.  Under  President  Clinton's  strategy,  as  I  understand  it,  roughly 
in  1  year  from  now.  Because  I  think  what  happens  in  the  1  year 
in  between  obviously  tells  us  whether  this  mission  will  succeed  or 
fail. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  dangers  that  the  international 
force  will  face,  and  I  think  that  these  are  very  real  dangers.  But, 
I  feel  that  the  gravest  danger  to  U.S.  forces  in  particular  may  come 
from  a  piece  of  paper,  the  Dayton  Agreement,  itself.  I  think  that 
even  if  Congress  approves  or  acquiesces  in  the  deployment  of 
American  forces,  I  think  the  debate  is  really  just  beginning. 

In  the  testimony,  I  have  tried  to  go  through  some  of  the  problems 
that  I  see  with  tne  Dayton  Agreement.  Let  me  just  outline  them 
briefly  here.  I  stress  tnat  at  this  point,  all  we  can  really  speak 
about  is  the  Dayton  Agreement.  While  there  are  a  number  of  com- 
ments that  have  been  made  and  hopes  that  have  been  raised  about 
other  aspects,  all  we  can  see  publicly,  all  we  have  to  judge  at  this 
point  is  the  Dayton  Agreement. 

My  first  point,  I  think  really  that  the  way  the  Dayton  Agreement 
is  written,  and  as  I  understand  it,  the  way  it  will  be  implemented, 
the  gravest  risk  we  face  here  from  the  point  of  view  of  Bosnia,  is 
that  that  government  will  be  partitioned,  de  facto,  almost  certainly 
as  the  forces  disengage  along  the  cease-fire  line,  and  as  they  then 
disengage  along  what  is  called  the  inter-entity  boundary.  That  is 
to  say,  the  boundary  between  the  Serbian  side  and  the  Croat-Mus- 
lim Federation. 

We  know  a  lot  about  international  disengagement  forces.  We 
have  extensive  experience  in  the  United  Nations.  I  have  recounted 
briefly  the  United  Nations  experience  in  Cyprus,  where  a  U.N.  dis- 
engagement force  has  been  deployed  for  30  years.  I  think  that,  de- 
pending on  how  IFOR  conducts  its  affairs — and  that  is  why  I  think 
this  is  a  continuing  debate,  not  a  one-time  debate — we  are  going  to 
know  a  lot  about  whether  Bosnia  is  going  to  be  split  between  two 
parts  that  eventually  become  parts  of  greater  Serbia  and  greater 
Croatia. 

I  am  very  troubled  by  provisions  in  the  draft  constitution  for 
Bosnia  Herzegovina,  which  provide  for  parallel  relationships  be- 
tween the  two  entities  and  the  two  bordering  states.  I  do  not  know 
quite  what  that  means,  and  I  have  a  feeling  that  on  a  number  of 
economic  issues  as  well,  that  this  de  facto  split  along  cease-fire 
lines,  which  in  its  initial  stage  makes  good  military  sense,  is  going 
to  become  a  real  political  split,  as  well. 

I  think  this  basic  military  assignment  for  IFOR  also  underscores 
the  differences  which  were  intended  from  the  role  of  UNPROFOR. 
The  traditional  U.N.  peacekeeping  force  carries  with  it  three  basic 
attributes.  It  is  deployed  with  tne  consent  of  the  parties.  It  is 
strictly  neutral  as  between  the  parties,  and  its  rules  of  engagement 
are  limited  to  self-defense. 

Let  us  look  at  IFOR.  Consent  of  the  parties,  yes,  in  the  Dayton 
Agreement.  Neutrality,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  we  are  per- 
ceived as  neutral.  I  do  not  think  the  French  are  perceived  as  neu- 
tral in  Sarajevo,  and  I  do  not  think  the  troops  of  the  Russian  Fed- 
eration are  going  to  be  perceived  by  others.  I  wish  I  could  say  that 
the  neutrality  perception  of  IFOR  was  one  way  or  the  other,  but 
it  is  not.  It  is  going  to  be  a  very  mixed  bag,  but  hard  to  say  at  the 


outset  that  anybody  believes  that  that  force  in  its  sum  and  sub- 
stance is  neutral. 

Third,  rules  of  engagement,  I  think  that  the  very  clear  testimony 
of  the  Administration,  the  very  clear  text  of  the  Dayton  Agreement 
is  that  IFOR  will  have  extremely  muscular  rules  of  engagement  to 
help  in  the  defense  of  the  members  of  that  force.  I  think  we  all 
agree  that  that  is  right.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about 
that. 

But,  make  no  mistake.  That  makes  this  a  very  different  kind  of 
peacekeeping  force  than  anything  that  we  have  experienced  before, 
certainly  in  the  U.N.  context. 

Second,  the  Administration  has  been  at  great  pains  to  say  that 
IFOR  will  not  be  engaged  in  nation  building.  Again,  I  think  they 
are  attempting  to  learn  from  the  lessons  of  Somalia  where  nation 
building  as  a  policy,  part  of  the  policy,  the  original  administration 
policy  of  assertive  multilateralism  came  to  a  tragic  halt  with  the 
killings  of  18  Americans  in  Mogadishu. 

So,  they  have  gone  out  of  their  way,  they  have  taken  every  step 
they  could  to  say  that  the  civilian  aspects  of  Bosnia  are  not  going 
to  be  handled  by  IFOR.  I  suggest  that  that  is  simply  not  the  case. 
It  is  not  the  case,  and  I  would  point  you  to  one  provision  of  the 
Dayton  Agreement,  although  there  are  many.  But,  if  you  had  to 
point  only  to  one  provision,  it  is  Annex  lA,  Article  6,  Section  3, 
which  I  quote  in  full  in  my  testimony,  which  assigns  IFOR  a  major 
responsibility  for  helping  to  secure  conditions  in  which  a  range  of 
the  various  civilian  aspects  of  this  peace  agreement  are  to  be  im- 
plemented. 

I  go  through  just  a  few  of  several  indications  of  that.  For  exam- 
ple, one  of  the  elements  between  the  separation  between  the  mili- 
tary aspects  of  this  peace  agreement  and  the  civilian  aspects  is  the 
creation  of  an  office  known  as  the  High  Representative,  who  is  to 
have,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  complete  authority 
over  civilian  aspects  of  the  agreement  in  theater.  That  is  as  distin- 
guished from  the  commander  of  IFOR,  to  whom  the  agreement 
gives  complete  authority  in  the  theater  for  military  aspects  of  the 
agreement. 

Now,  that  solves  the  problem,  right,  because  there  is  obviously 
a  clear,  unmistakable,  unambiguous  distinction  between  civilian 
and  military  affairs,  right?  Wrong,  wrong.  We  are  talking  about  a 
country  that  has  been  a  war  zone  for  4  years.  You  are  talking 
about  hatreds  and  animosities  that  go  back  centuries.  The  idea 
that  you  can  neatly  and  precisely  separate  civilian  and  military  as- 
pects of  this  is  just  simply  incorrect. 

I  understand  and  agree  with  the  reasoning  behind  not  burdening 
IFOR  with  prospects  of  nation  building,  but  there  should  be  no 
misunderstanding  that  the  problem  is  solved  simply  by  transfer- 
ring everything  to  a  High  Representative.  You  simply  created  an- 
other set  of  problems  that  the  Dayton  Agreement  does  not  address. 

Second,  the  Dayton  Agreement  nas  extensive  provisions  about  ci- 
vilian law  enforcement.  I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  in  the  context 
we  face  in  Bosnia,  that  the  distinction  between  civilian  law  enforce- 
ment and  military  activity,  which  may  be  clear  on  Main  Street 
USA  is  not  clear  in  Bosnia.  I  think  that  what  well  trained  police 
forces  do  off  duty  in  the  dead  of  night,  can  benefit  an  awful  lot  from 
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their  police  training.  Even  though  they  do  not  look  like  regular 
military  forces,  they  have  the  capability  to  use  deadly  force  and 
m^  well. 

Third,  I  think  the  international  presence  in  the  police  area  is  ex- 
tremely weak.  I  do  not  think  there  are  provisions  for  adequate 
funding,  and  I  would  not  at  all  count  on  the  Dayton  Agreement  to 
keep  these  various  police  forces  in  check.  I  would  say  also  that  the 
basic  provision  of  having  two  separate  police  forces  is  a  further  re- 
inforcement and  further  increase  of  the  risk  of  partition. 

Fourth,  war  crimes.  I  think  that  the  Administration  for  some 
time  has  been  very,  very  clear  in  the  stress  it  places  on  apprehend- 
ing war  criminals  and  bringing  them  to  justice.  Madeleine  Albright 
wrote  recently  in  The  Washington  Post,  and  I  quote,  "In  the  Bal- 
kans, the  murderers,  rapists,  torturers  and  pillagers  shall  have  no 
closure.  We  shall  pursue  them  through  the  efforts  of  the  war 
crimes  tribunal  this  year,  next  year,  and  if  necessary,  well  into  the 
next  century."  That  is  what  she  said. 

Assistant  Secretary  Holbrooke  is  quoted  vesterday  as  saying,  "If 
they — "  meaning  IFOR,  "If  thev  run  into  these  guys  in  a  meeting 
or  they  run  into  them,  they  will  arrest  them.  But,  we  are  not  going 
to  go  out  into  an  ID  type  search  for  these  people." 

Now,  again,  I  understand  why  now  the  Administration  wants  to 
say  that  IFOR  has  no  responsibility  for  the  seeking  out  of  war 
criminals,  and  I  would  simply  suggest  that  the  approaches  outlined 
by  Ambassador  Albright  and  the  approach  outlined  by  Assistant 
Secretary  Holbrooke  are  fundamentally  contradictory.  I  think  it  is 
going  to  be  very  difficult  for  IFOR,  once  in  theater,  to  resist  the 
pressure  which  I  can  see  coming  right  now,  to  take  more  aggressive 
action. 

As  General  Mladic  walks  down  the  street  and  waves  at  the  IFOR 
troops,  are  they  supposed  to  let  him  go?  I  think  the  pressure  for 
the  IFOR  troops  to  do  something  will  be  intense.  Again,  I  under- 
stand the  reason  why  IFOR  was  not  intended  to  be  burdened  with 
the  war  criminal  question,  but  I  frankly  do  not  see  how  they  are 
going  to  escape  it  once  they  are  in  theater.  I  would  say  that  the 
apprehension,  arrest  and  detention  of  war  criminals,  again,  is  fun- 
damentally a  police  function,  not  a  military  function.  But  it  is  an- 
other example  of  the  blurring  of  those  two  in  the  context  of  Bosnia. 

Fifth,  refugee  and  displaced  person  return.  Now,  this  sounds  like 
a  fundamentally  basic  humanitarian  operation.  It  sounds  like  there 
is  no  military  aspect  to  it  at  all.  I  would  suggest  exactly  the  oppo- 
site is  the  case,  and  I  think  our  experience  in  places  as  diverse  as 
Afghanistan  and  Cambodia  teaches  that.  For  example,  absolutely 
critical  to  the  return  and  resettlement  of  refugees  and  displaced 
persons — our  historical  experience  is  very  clear  on  this — is  that  the 
refugees  have  to  feel  they  are  returning  into  conditions  of  security. 
If  they  do  not  feel  where  they  are  returning  to  is  secure,  they  are 
not  going  to  go  back.  We  would  feel  the  same  way. 

A  very  basic  element  of  that  security  is  the  clearing  of  mines. 
People  are  not  going  to  go  back  into  farm  areas  or  other  areas 
where  they  once  lived  if  they  think  that  their  children  are  at  risk 
of  mines  or  they  are  at  risk  of  mines.  You  all  know  the  statistics 
of  Bosnia.  Six  million  mines,  five  million  on  map.  What  role  is 
IFOR  going  to  have  in  mine  clearing?  The  Administration  says  next 


to  none.  If  that  is  the  case,  when  are  the  refugees  going  to  go  back? 
Under  what  circumstances,  under  what  timing?  After  the  1  year 
deployment  of  IFOR? 

There  is  an  entirely  additional  aspect,  as  well.  Everybody  has 
said  that  the  number  of  displaced  persons  and  refugees  in  Bosnia 
is  enormous,  in  the  millions.  The  return  of  refugees  and  displaced 
persons  provides  absolutely  perfect  cover  for  the  return  of  terrorists 
and  guerilla  forces  under  the  guise  of  simply  being  returning  refu- 
gees back  into  areas  in  effect  behind  where  IFOR  is  deployed, 
where  they  can  cause  enormous  difficulties  to  our  troops. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  important  to  understand, 
IFOR  is  not  writing  on  a  blank  slate  in  Bosnia.  A  lot  of  the  atti- 
tudes, a  lot  of  the  things  we  learned  before,  are  simply  being  re- 
peated. For  example,  it  appears  as  though  a  representative  for  the 
European  Union  is  going  to  be  named  as  the  High  Representative. 
Does  that  mean  that  all  of  the  baggage  that  the  European  Union 
has  carried  through  Yugoslavia  for  the  past  4  years,  all  of  their 
diplomatic  failures,  all  of  their  problems,  are  going  to  be  repeated? 
I  think  there  is  a  risk  of  it. 

In  addition,  those  who  have  been  in  Yugoslavia  already  cannot 
forget  what  they  have  learned.  Ten  thousand  French  soldiers  are 
going  to  trade  blue  helmets  for  IFOR  insignia.  Eight  thousand  Brit- 
ish soldiers  are  going  to  do  the  same.  You  can  already  see  the  atti- 
tude of  the  French  in  Sarajevo  now.  This  is  going  to  be  a  very,  very 
difficult  circumstance.  The  habits  the  French  troops  have  picked  up 
during  their  deployment  in  Sarajevo  are  not  going  to  change  over- 
night. General  Bachelet  may  have  been  recalled  to  Paris,  but  I 
have  a  feeling  the  expressions  that  he  made  reflect  the  other  9,999 
French  troops  in  Sarajevo.  That  is  potentially  a  very  significant  dif- 
ficulty. 

Finally,  and  I  just  want  to  close  with  this,  we  have,  with  good 
reason,  supported  the  deployment  of  Russian  forces  as  part  of 
IFOR.  It  raises  a  whole  host  of  issues  that  would  be  difficult  under 
the  best  of  circumstances  and  now  we  are  going  to  try  and  play 
that  out  in  Bosnia.  It  is  extremely  touchy,  very  dangerous  for  all 
concerned. 

This  agreement,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  self-executing,  and  a  year 
is  a  very  long  time.  This  is  an  extremely  dangerous  mission  for 
IFOR.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Bolton  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you.  Secretary  Bolton.  General  Scow- 
croft? 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  BRENT  SCOWCROFT,  PRESI- 
DENT, FORUM  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  POLICY,  FORMER  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY  ADVISOR 

Gen.  ScowcROFT.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  great  privi- 
lege for  me  to  appear  before  this  distinguished  group  to  discuss 
such  an  important  and  difficult  issue  for  our  country. 

I  agree  in  large  measure  with  the  difficulties  cited  by  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  will  try  not  to  duplicate  what  they  have  said.  De- 
ploying troops  to  foreign  territory  and  possibly  in  harm's  way  is  al- 
ways a  difficult  issue.  It  is  particularly  so  in  this  case,  because  in 
one  way  or  another,  all  the  options  before  us  are  unattractive. 
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The  President  himself  has  declared  that  the  parties  have  not  fin- 
ished fighting  when  he  says  that  without  NATO  troops,  fighting 
would  resume.  So,  that  urge  is  still  there.  This  is  not,  therefore, 
truly  a  peacekeeping  force,  oecause  there  is  no  peace  to  keep.  The 
President  has  said  we  are  trying  to  secure  the  peace,  which  puts 
us  somewhere  between  a  peace  enforcement  and  a  peacekeeping. 

In  this  kind  of  environment,  the  possibilities  for  deadly  mischief 
to  our  troops  are  endless.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  risks  to  our 
forces,  amply  discussed  by  my  colleagues,  the  alternative,  that  is, 
to  turn  our  backs  on  the  situation  at  this  juncture,  is  far  more  seri- 
ous. The  United  States,  as  my  colleagues  have  said,  is  committed. 
It  is  committed  not  only  verbally.  It  is  committed  through  the  fact 
that  we  took  over  the  conduct  of  the  conflict,  forced  a  cease-fire, 
forced  the  parties  to  negotiations  at  Wright-Patterson,  twisted 
arms,  and  gave  assurances  to  persuade  the  parties  to  an  agree- 
ment. 

That  represents  commitment  of  the  United  States.  It  can  be  ar- 
gued that  the  Administration  should  not  have  made  or  lacked  the 
authority  to  make  such  a  commitment.  But  the  world  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  examine  the  fine  points  of  U.S.  constitutional  law  and 
Eractice.  We  are,  in  fact,  committed,  and  to  turn  our  backs  would 
e  a  catastrophe  for  U.S.  reliability,  which  is  perhaps  our  most  pre- 
cious national  security  commodity.  Not  to  support  the  deployment 
would  not  only  do  that,  but  would  also  send  our  troops,  who  are 
now  being  deployed,  into  a  very  uncertain  situation  with  uncertain 
backing. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  Congress  must  simply  and  passively  ac- 
quiesce? Not  at  all.  As  my  colleagues  have  pointed  out,  there  are 
a  myriad  of  questions  and  clarifications  which  need  to  be  dealt  with 
in  order  to  minimize  the  risks  and  maximize  the  opportunities  for 
success  and  the  security  of  our  troops. 

Basic  to  the  entire  question,  I  think,  are  two  aspects  which  I 
think  have  not  been  satisfactorily  clarified.  That  is,  what  precisely 
is  the  mission  that  our  forces  are  to  perform,  and  what  is  the  dura- 
tion of  that  mission?  There  is  an  integral  relationship  between 
these  two  questions. 

It  is  not  possible  realistically  to  prescribe  a  termination  time 
without  having  first  specified  a  mission.  That  is  virtually  a  truism. 
But,  for  all  the  talking  about  the  mission,  it  is  not  my  sense  that 
the  Administration  has  made  clear  precisely  what  it  is.  The  Presi- 
dent said  in  his  evening  address  that  it  was  clear  and  limited,  but 
he  did  not  say  what  it  was.  He  said  it  would  take  about  a  year, 
but  did  not  say  how  to  measure  success  and  what  will  happen  in 
a  year  to  turn  parties  from  resuming  the  conflict — which  they  ap- 
parently would  do  if  we  did  not  send  troops — in  to  allow  a  success- 
ful exit  for  those  troops. 

If  one  examines  the  elements  of  the  Wright-Patterson  agreement 
and  the  statements  made  about  it,  it  appears  to  me  there  are  three 
general  categories  which  emerge  conceptually  as  missions  for 
Bosnia,  based  on  the  tasks  which  we  would  undertake  to  perform. 
Those  are,  in  order  of  their  difficulty,  approximatelv  these. 

IFOR  moves  in  simply  to  separate  the  forces  of  the  parties  and 
to  keep  them  apart.  That  has  been  specified  as  at  least  a  part  of 
the  overall  mission.  Stepping  up  from  that  minimum  would  be 
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keeping  the  parties  separated  and  arming  and  training  the  Bosnian 
forces  to  some  kind  of  equilibrium.  And,  stepping  beyond  that,  the 
next  stage,  would  be  to  put  together  a  state,  a  country  of  Bosnia 
Herzegovina,  as  described  in  the  agreement,  including  such  things 
as  elections,  return  of  refugees  and  reconstruction,  as  Secretary 
Bolton  has  described. 

Now,  clearly,  of  those  three  categories  of  missions,  the  simplest 
would  be  just  to  keep  the  parties  apart  to  give  peace  a  chance. 
While  this  has  been  described  as  the  mission  of  IFOR,  the  Presi- 
dent has  never  limited  the  deployment  this  narrowly.  But,  if  we 
were  now  to  define  the  mission  in  its  narrowest  terms  to  give  the 
parties  a  chance  to  make  peace,  to  solve  their  problems  themselves, 
then  a  1-year  exit  strategy  could  become  possible. 

That  is,  the  goal  would  simply  be  to  keep  the  parties  from  re- 
turning to  conflict  from  some  decent  interval — in  this  case,  approxi- 
mately 1  year — to  give  them  a  chance  to  solve  their  problems 
among  themselves.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  forces  would  leave, 
having  given  the  parties  a  fair  chance  to  succeed  or  fail  on  their 
own.  The  positive  aspect  of  such  a  very  narrow  look  at  the  mission 
is  that  it  does  allow  a  clear  and  successful  exit  strategy. 

The  negatives  are  that  the  other  parts  of  the  Wright-Patterson 
agreement,  that  is,  the  rearming  and  the  nation  building  aspects, 
simplv  become  guidelines  for  the  parties  to  follow  by  themselves. 
An  additional  danger  is  that  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  parties  will 
simply  resume  fighting  as  our  troops  leave. 

To  go  up  to  the  next  level  of  difficulty  in  mission  and  exit  strat- 
egy would  be  to  add  the  rearming  and  training  of  the  Bosnian 
forces  to  some  point  of  equilibrium  or  at  least  some  ability  to  de- 
fend themselves  with  the  other  parties,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
best  chance  for  a  cease-fire  to  be  sustained  after  NATO  forces 
leave,  is  to  have  some  rough  balance  among  the  parties.  That 
would  clearly  be  a  plus  for  peace  in  the  area.  No  question  about 
it. 

But,  there  are  problems  with  that  goal.  The  first  problem  is  the 
danger  that  the  United  States  would  be  perceived,  if  it  is  not  al- 
readv,  not  as  impartial  as  we  declared  the  IFOR  is,  but  as  entering 
on  tne  side  of  one  of  the  parties.  In  other  words,  we  would  appear 
to  be  a  belligerent.  To  think  otherwise,  that  is,  to  think  that  the 
United  States  will  do  the  military  arming  and  training  by  means 
other  than  the  IFOR  forces  and  therefore  will  be  perceived  as  neu- 
tral, requires,  I  think,  an  unflattering  view  of  the  mental  capabili- 
ties of  the  other  parties  to  the  conflict. 

If  they  are  not  so  duped,  the  dangers  to  U.S.  troops  will  be  in- 
creased. I  would  remind  you  of  the  forces  in  Lebanon,  who  were  put 
in  jeopardy  when  the  United  States  was  perceived  to  have  taken 
sides  in  that  conflict.  If  the  rearming  is  undertaken,  how  would  an 
opponent  stop  it?  Well,  one  of  the  ways  to  stop  it  would  be  to  kill 
enough  U.S.  troops  that  we  would  then  withdraw  and  the  rearming 
would  then  halt. 

But,  even  if  that  does  not  happen,  it  requires,  I  think,  a  certain 
hubris  on  our  part  to  believe  we  can  dictate  the  force  balance 
among  the  parties.  What  do  I  mean  by  that?  The  Bosnians  are 
poorly  armed  at  present,  perhaps  at  least  as  much  because  the  Cro- 
atians  did  not  want  them  to  have  heavy  arms  as  because  of  the  em- 
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bargo  itself.  Will  that  necessarily  change?  Even  if  it  does  change, 
what  will  keep  the  other  parties  from  building  up  their  own  capa- 
bility to  offset  any  improvement  in  the  capability  of  the  Bosnian 
forces. 

There  are  no  monitors,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the  outside  borders 
of  Bosnia  Herzegovina.  So,  everyone  is  able  to  import  military  ca- 
pability, and  both  Serbia  and  Croatia  have  friends  quite  capable 
and  probably  quite  willing  to  pour  in  arms  to  their  respective 
friends. 

Even  if  none  of  this  happens,  in  the  end,  a  Bosnian  arming  strat- 
egy rests  on  the  goodwill  of  President  Milosevic.  The  Yugoslav 
army  is  the  big  boy  on  the  block.  No  manner  of  buildup  of  Bosnian 
forces  will  suffice,  unless  Milosevic  remains  benign  in  his  approach 
to  the  situation. 

Therefore,  the  chance  that  a  rearming  mission  will  permit  a  suc- 
cessful exit  strategy,  I  think,  is  dubious.  To  think  that  it  could  be 
done  in  a  year,  to  me,  is  a  gigantic  leap  of  faith. 

If  we  add  to  those  missions  the  further  task  of  nation  building, 
the  outlook  becomes  positively  depressing.  I  think  John  Bolton  has 
described  well  some  of  the  problems  in  the  nation  building  aspect. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  elections,  return  of  refugees,  reconstruc- 
tion and  the  other  things  can  ever  take  place  without  the  active  as- 
sistance of  the  NATO  forces  to  keep  peace  and  order,  as  the  parties 
interact  in  so  intimate  a  manner.  This,  let's  face  it,  is  nation  build- 
ing in  a  big  way,  and  it  is  unlikely  to  happen  at  least  successfully, 
if  our  forces  stand  aside,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  dangerous  to  those 
forces  if  they  do  not  stand  aside. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  To  me,  it  means  there  is  much  work 
still  to  be  done  and  that  the  Congress  has  a  vital  role  to  play.  A 
vital  role  in  clarifying  what  it  is  we  are  about  now,  especially  in 
defining  a  mission  which  will  permit  a  viable  exit  strategy,  and  one 
which  will  maximize  the  chances  of  success  and  also  the  security 
of  U.S.  and  NATO  troops.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Mr.  Scowcroft  did  not  submit  a  written  statement.] 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you.  General  Scowcrofl,  and  I  want  to 
thank  the  panelists  for  their  testimony. 

As  I  indicated  at  last  week's  Bosnia  hearing,  those  members  who 
attended  that  hearing  and  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  question 
the  witnesses  would  be  accorded  priority  of  recognition  at  our  next 
hearing.  Those  members  will  now  be  granted  priority,  and  we  will 
proceed  as  indicated  in  the  attached  memorandum  that  you  all  re- 
ceived during  the  course  of  the  last  few  days. 

I  would  like  to  ask  our  panelists  to  comment  on  French  Forces 
Commander  General  Jean-Rene  Bachelet's  remarks,  when  he  sug- 

§ested  that  the  Dayton  Accord  was  a  political  ploy  by  the  United 
tates  that  would  prove  unworkable  around  Sarajevo,  the  Bosnian 
capital,  unless  it  included  additional  guarantees  for  the  Se^bs  liv- 
ing there.  General  Bachelet  stated,  "Time  is  running  short  to  the 
Paris  conference,  and  the  alarm  bell  is  ringing.  If  we  are  not  care- 
ful, the  situation  will  become  unstable  for  us  who  are  in  charge  of 
a  process  created  for  others.  Richard  Holbrooke,  the  American  ne- 
gotiator, has  only  one  goal,  to  obtain  an  agreement  at  whatever 
cost,  to  serve  the  electorial  interest  of  an  American  candidate." 
Ambassador  Kirkpatrick. 
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Amb.  KiRKPATRiCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  remarks  were  also 
somewhat  dangerous  for  General  Bachelet.  They  led  to  his  being 
called  back  to  Paris,  where  his  behavior  became  the  occasion  of  a 
very  strong  statement  by  President  Chirac,  asserting  that  it  was  an 
example  of  a  certain  tendency  which  he  had  observed  of  some 
French  forces  in  Bosnia  Herzegovina,  offering  sympathy — public 
sympathy,  moreover,  for  Serb  extremism  generally. 

President  Chirac  not  only  made  clear  that  he  disagreed,  and  dis- 
approved, but  that  this  was  conduct  inappropriate  for  French 
forces,  as  well  as  French  generals,  and  would  not  be  permitted  in 
the  future.  It  was  a  strong  reprimand,  rebuke,  that  President 
Chirac  gave  to  General  Bachelet.  He  disassociated  himself  entirely 
with  General  Bachelet's  judgments.  I  must  say,  I  think  General 
Bachelet's  judgments  are  entirely  mistaken,  but  they  are  interest- 
ing and  they  are  even  useful  in  my  judgment,  because  they  make 
clear  what  has  been  widely  observed  by  people  following  the  events 
there,  and  that  is  that  there  have  been  particularly  among  French 
forces,  as  from  time  to  time  among  British  forces,  a  marked  lack 
of  sympathy  for  the  victims,  and  bias  in  favor  of  the  Serbs  who 
have  been  the  aggressors  in  this  conflict. 

The  French  have  provided  some  heroic  forces  and  leadership  in 
this  long  UNPROFOR  operation,  but  some  of  those  leaders,  not  the 
heroic  ones,  some  others,  have  also  indicated  very  strong  sympathy 
for  the  Serbs.  I  think  President  Chirac  has  maae  clear  this  is  not 
acceptable,  and  does  not  represent  the  French  government's  posi- 
tion and  will  not  happen  again. 

Mr.  Bolton.  I  think  General  Bachelet's  principal  mistake  was 
saying  what  he  thought  publicly,  and  I  think  the  lesson  a  lot  of 
people  have  learned  is  not  to  say  it  publicly  where  they  can  get 
quoted  in  the  paper.  But,  I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any  mis- 
apprehension that  what  he  said  is  reflective  of  the  attitudes  of  a 
lot  of  the  French  in  and  around  Sarajevo,  a  lot  of  the  French  mili- 
tary and  a  lot  of  the  French  people. 

I  think  that  what  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  said  about  feelings 
among  some  of  the  British  troops  are  there,  as  well.  These  atti- 
tudes do  not  disappear  simply  because  this  is  now  an  IFOR  oper- 
ation instead  of  UNPROFOR.  You  can  scrape  the  blue  paint  off 
their  helmets,  but  it  is  not  going  to  change  what  they  think.  It  re- 
flects starting  out  with  severe  problems  and  disagreements,  politi- 
cal and  military,  within  NATO.  I  think  it  is  a  very  bad  sign. 

Chairman  Oilman.  General  Scowcroft. 

Gen.  Scowcroft.  I  agree  generally  with  those  comments.  I 
would  say  that  it  also  illustrates  the  difficulties  of  proceeding  here. 
Not  all  the  parties,  either  the  members  of  the  NATO  force,  much 
less  the  parties  on  the  ground,  have  similar  outlooks,  even  about 
what  happened  at  Wright-Patterson.  There  are  differences  about 
the  agreement,  and  the  situation  in  Sarajevo  is  a  particularly  sen- 
sitive place  where  the  parties  are,  in  fact,  still  intermingled  with 
cantonments  now  held  by  barricades  and  so  on.  It  is  a  particularly 
ticklish  situation  for  the  IFOR  forces,  who  are  the  French  forces  in 
this  case.  I  think  Greneral  Bachelet's  concerns  as  a  military  man 
are  very  well  founded. 

Chairman  Oilman.  One  last  question.  What  would  the  panelists' 
opinions  be  if  hostilities  were  to  break  out  after  we  deploy,  and  if 
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one  of  the  parties  is  not  fully  committed  to  the  peace  while  the  oth- 
ers are?  Should  we  then  just  walk  away  from  the  situation?  Am- 
bassador Kirkpatrick? 

Amb.  Kirkpatrick.  If  hostilities  were  to  break  out? 

Chairman  Oilman.  If  hostilities  were  to  break  out,  and  one  of  the 
parties  was  not  happy  with  the  peace  agreement,  and  started  ag- 
gressively reacting? 

Amb.  Kirkpatrick.  That  is  a  possibility.  I  do  not  think  it  is  like- 
ly, I  do  not  think  it  is  probable,  but  it  is,  of  course,  possible. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  facts  are  that  almost  all  of  the 
significant  weapons,  but  more  than  heavy  weapons,  even  medium 
weight  weapons,  have  been  supplied  by  Serbia  to  Bosnian  Serbs 
throughout  this  conflict.  We  have,  in  fact,  observed  this  with  high 
flying  surveillance. 

I  think  that  I  believe  that  President  Milosevic  is  interested  today 
in  maintaining  this  agreement  and  this  implementation,  securing 
this  implementation,  at  least  until  the  economic  embargo  against 
Serbia  is  fully  revoked. 

So,  I  do  not  think  that  he  will  be  seeking  to  encourage — I  think 
he  will  seek  to  discourage  significant  hostile  action  by  Bosnian 
Serbs.  I  take  it  that  our  forces  will  simply  put  down  any  violent 
initiatives  taken  toward  them. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Bolton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  the  real  danger  to 
IFOR  forces  comes  from  any  kind  of  concerted  military  action,  ei- 
ther by  the  Serbs  or  anybody  else.  I  think  the  real  danger  is  from 
acts  of  urban  guerilla  warfare.  For  example,  a  group  of  U.S.  sol- 
diers are  in  a  cafe  after  hours,  having  a  beer.  It  has  been  known 
to  happen.  And,  a  14-year-old  carrying  a  rucksack  full  of  school 
books  comes  by,  pulls  out  a  grenade,  and  rolls  it  into  the  cafe.  That 
can  cause  the  same  kind  of  casualties  as  a  grenade  thrown  by  a 
trained  soldier,  and  I  think  that  is  far  more  likely  to  happen,  far 
more  dangerous,  and  it  is  going  to  be  a  lot  harder  to  find  out. 

What  if  we  find  the  14-year-old  boy  as  he  runs  into  a  school 
house?  Are  we  going  to  shell  the  school?  I  think  this  is  a  lot  more 
complicated  than  troops  in  a  conventional  battlefield  situation. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Oeneral  Scowcroft. 

Oen.  Scowcroft.  I  agree  with  those  comments.  I  think  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  organized  conflict  on  the  scale  that  happened 
last  summer,  for  example,  is  very  unlikely.  The  Administration  has 
said,  faced  with  a  resumption  of  a  war,  our  troops  would  be  with- 
drawn, because  they  are  not  there  for  war  fighting.  But,  I  doubt 
it  is  likely  to  be  so  unambiguous  as  a  resumption  of  large  scale  con- 
flict. 

Indeed,  the  kind  of  harassing  activities  that  Mr.  Bolton  described 
are  much  more  likely  and  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with. 

Chairman  Oilman.  I  thank  the  panelists. 

Ms.  McKinney. 

Ms.  McKinney.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  For  each  of  the  pan- 
elists here,  I  respect  your  opinions  and  your  experiences  and  am 
still  trying  to  grapple  with  what  this  all  means  and  why  the  United 
States,  and  I  guess  why  not  Europe?  One  of  my  questions  is,  why 
is  it  that  the  Europeans  were  not  able  to  negotiate  a  Dayton-like 
peace,  and  would  it  be  better  for  the  United  States  to  act  alone? 
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Amb.  KiRKPATRlCK.  Let  me  say,  I  think  those  are  really  interest- 
ing questions.  I  believe,  as  you  know,  the  Europeans  did,  them- 
selves, attempt  and  prefer  to  act  alone  in  the  very  beginning.  The 
president  of  the  European  Union  asserted  that  this  was  a  Euro- 
pean problem  for  Europeans,  to  be  dealt  with  by  Europeans,  that 
there  was  no  role  in  this  for  Americans  or  the  United  States  Grov- 
emment. 

General  Scowcroft  can  comment  on  this.  I  always  had  a  feeling 
myself  that  perhaps  President  Bush,  fresh  from  the  victory  in 
Desert  Storm  thought,  yes,  OK,  you  take  a  turn,  because  the  Euro- 
peans were  left  without  the  United  States  attempting  to  exercise 
any  influence  or  play  a  significant  role  for  quite  a  long  time,  and 
they  quite  simply  dropped  the  ball. 

They  passed  the  ball,  as  it  were,  to  the  United  Nations  Secretary 
General,  who  then  attempted  to  pacifv  the  situation,  deal  with  it 
through  the  organization  of  the  UNPROFOR  forces,  and  it  was  only 
aft^er  the  European  Union  had  really  failed  and  the  United  Nations 
had  seriously  failed,  that  the  United  States  government,  this  ad- 
ministration, did,  in  fact,  begin  to  assume  a  larger  role  and  a  larger 
responsibility.  This,  by  the  way,  in  the  context  when  our  European 
allies  were  not  eager  to  have  the  United  States  assume  a  larger 
role.  That  is  what  happened. 

Mr.  Bolton.  I  think  one  of  the  few  bright  spots  in  this  entire 
morass  has  been  the  reality  check  that  the  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean Union  have  gone  through  about  the  limitations  on  their  capa- 
bility of  conducting  a  common  foreign  policy. 

I  think  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  had  it  right.  In  the  Bush  Admin- 
istration, they  asserted  in  the  wake  of  the  Maastricht  Treaty  that 
they  wanted  to  take  the  lead  and  we  agreed  to  it.  I  must  say,  I 
agreed  to  it,  too,  because  the  alternative  that  was  being  proposed 
was  to  have  the  United  Nations  take  the  lead,  and  I  was  firmly 
convinced  that  was  not  going  to  work. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Europeans  failed  and  that  United  States  lead- 
ership was  required.  As  I  say,  one  of  the  few  bright  spots  is,  I  hope 
the  western  Europeans  have  learned  that  lesson. 

Ms.  McKiNNEY.  I  am  sorry.  General  Scowcroft,  if  I  could  ask  you 
another  question  before  my  time  runs  out? 

Gen.  Scowcroft.  Sure. 

Ms.  McKiNNEY.  Do  you  agree  that  the  credibility  of  NATO  is  at 
stake  now? 

Gen.  Scowcroft.  I  think  it  is  less  the  credibility  of  NATO  than 
it  is  the  credibility  of  the  United  States.  NATO,  in  fact,  without 
United  States  participation,  cannot  really  put  in  60,000  troops.  The 
United  States'  role  is  essential  here,  and  it  is  the  United  States' 
credibility  and  reliability  that  is  on  the  line. 

We  have  said  we  would  do  it,  we  have  taken  over  the  conduct 
of  the  whole  thing.  We  have  established  a  peace  agreement,  if  you 
will,  and  you  know,  great  powers  can  absorb  mistakes.  What  they 
cannot  afford  is  to  be  considered  unreliable,  both  to  their  friends 
and  their  opponents.  And,  to  turn  our  backs  on  this  now  could,  in 
fact,  mean  the  destruction  of  NATO. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  [presiding]  The  time  of  the  gentlelady  has  ex- 
pired. 

Ms.  McKiNNEY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Bereuter.  The  gentleman  from  Arizona,  Mr.  Salmon,  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  Salmon.  Thank  you.  I  really  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
have  such  a  distinguished  panel  here  to  be  able  to  maybe  address 
some  of  my  concerns.  Let  me  say  at  the  onset  that  I  generally  do 
not  have  any  pretenses.  I  will  lay  it  on  the  table.  I  am  dead  set 
against  sending  our  ground  troops  to  Bosnia. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  turn  our  backs  on  Bosnia.  In  fact, 
this  body,  as  you  pointed  out,  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick,  has  voted 
twice  now  to  lift  the  arms  embargo  on  Bosnia,  so  that  they  could 
defend  themselves.  I  also  believe  I  am  no  military  expert,  but  I 
have  listened.  I  probably  sat  through  at  least  50  briefings  now  on 
Bosnia  from  the  experts  and  I  believe  that  there  is  a  much  better 
way  that  the  United  States  can  be  involved. 

Maybe  it  is  too  late  to  be  able  to  accomplish  this  because  of  com- 
mitments that  have  been  made,  but  I  believe  that  logistical  sup- 
port, tactical  support,  air  support,  naval  support,  intelligence  gath- 
ering, those  are  the  things  that  we  do  best  in  these  kinds  of  mis- 
sions, and  I  think  that  there  is  a  much  better  use  for  our  personnel 
than  putting  ground  troops  on  the  ground  in  Bosnia. 

That  said,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  This  whole  peace  agree- 
ment, and  General  Scowcroft,  I  think  you  pointed  out  quite  ade- 
quately, it  is  very  nebulous.  It  does  not  really  spell  out  what  the 
objectives  are,  what  we  hope  to  attain,  why  the  year — where  did 
that  come  from?  Was  that  intuition?  I  do  not  understand  what  the 
meaning  of,  why  the  year  was  designated. 

You  pointed  out  that  possibly,  we  could  accomplish  option  No.  1 
that  you  mentioned,  and  that  is  simply  to  enforce  the  entity  bound- 
ary and  keep  the  warring  factions  apart  for  a  year,  and  hope  that 
they  can  work  things  out,  that  that  might  be  attainable  within  a 
year. 

You  also  mentioned,  and  I  have  heard  this  articulated  by  many 
on  both  sides,  not  just  from  this  administration,  but  from  former 
folks  that  have  been  in  your  spot.  I  have  heard  this  articulated, 
that  the  chief  reason  that  now  we  have  to  follow  through  is  because 
the  commitment  was  made,  and  that  it  would  be  not  just  an  embar- 
rassment, but  it  would  basically  destroy  our  credibility  with  our  al- 
lies if  we  backed  out  on  this  commitment  that  has  been  made  now. 

Let  me  ask  this  another  way,  though.  I  have  heard  also  from  any 
experts  who  sound  very  convincing  to  me,  who  know  a  lot  more 
about  this  region  of  the  world  than  I  do,  that  they  believe  that  this 
peace  is  unattainable,  and  that  whether  it  is  a  year  or  two  or  three, 
that  once  those  forces  leave,  once  they  exit,  that  Bosnia  will  fall 
anyway.  It  may  take  6  months,  it  may  take  a  year,  but  that  Bosnia 
will  fall. 

Again,  I  guess  it  depends  on  which  option  we  pursue.  If  we  are 
going  to  buiid  nations,  if  we  are  going  to  be  there  as  simply  a  peace 
keeper,  to  keep,  a  referee  to  keep  the  warring  factions  apart,  de- 
pending on  what  the  mission  is,  which  really  never  has  been 
spelled  out  clearly,  what  happens  to  the  credibility  of  the  United 
States  if  we  go  there  for  a  year,  and  then  we  waste,  not  just  men- 
tioning the  money,  but  possibly  lives  because  of  these  rogue  fac- 
tions that  pose  such  a  threat  and  danger,  we  lose  lives,  we  spend 
two  and  a  half  billion  dollars,  what  then  happens  to  the  credibility 
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of  the  United  States  as  the  leader  of  NATO  if  Bosnia  falls?  That 
question  has  never  been  asked,  and  I  am  really  curious  as  to  your 
opinion. 

I  know  my  time  is  short,  and  I  have  one  other  question.  The  refu- 
gees going  back  to  their  homes,  do  we  just  expect  that  the  Serbs 
that  have  taken  those  homes  are  just  going  to  give  them  up,  or  do 
we  expect  that  there  may  be  skirmishes  there?  Now,  the  terms  of 
engagement  you  described,  Mr.  Bolton,  do  we  defend  ourselves?  We 
will  be  the  meanest  dog  in  town — I  think  I  have  heard  that  quote 
before — and  that  if  we  are  acted  upon,  we  will  act  back  on  them 
with  a  vengeance.  That  is  nebulous  to  me,  but  I  understand  that 
we  are  allowed  to  defend  ourselves. 

In  the  self-defense  mode,  what  if  people  are  raped  or  killed,  these 
refugees,  before  our  eyes?  Are  we  going  to  stand  idly  by,  and  when 
that  comes  back  on  the  CNN  News  back  here,  that  we  are  standing 
idly  by  and  watching  people  be  killed  in  the  streets,  if  that  hap- 
pens, what  is  that  going  to  do  to  our  credibility?  Those  are  my  two 
questions. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired.  The  wit- 
nesses may,  of  course,  respond. 

Gen.  ScowcROFT.  Well,  Mr.  Salmon,  I  think  you  have  summed 
up  the  dilemma  that  we  face  right  now.  I  will  not  go  into  a  long 
discussion  about  Yugoslavia.  You  know,  this  is  fundamentally  a 
civil  war.  It  is  the  falling  apart  of  a  state  which  was  put  together, 
partly  at  U.S.  urging,  after  World  War  I.  It  had  never  been  a  state. 
The  parties  are  the  same  people,  but  bitterly  divided. 

So,  the  conflict,  very  likely,  is  not  over,  at  least  in  my  judgment. 
Now,  what  is  the  difference  if  we  go  in  for  a  year  and  come  out  not 
having  succeeded,  as  opposed  to  turning  our  backs  on  our  friends 
and  allies?  I  think  there  is  a  fundamental  difference. 

We  can  survive  things  like  Vietnam,  like  Lebanon,  like  not  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  Yugoslavia.  What  we  cannot  survive  is  turning 
our  backs  on  people  who  rely  on  us  as  a  major  part  of  their  own 
security.  That  we  cannot  do,  and  that  will  cost  us  much  American 
blood  down  the  road  if  we  do  it. 

On  the  refugees,  I  think  you  put  your  finger  on  a  very  important 
point.  The  refugees  are  supposed  to  be  allowed  to  go  back  to  their 
homes  or  be  compensated  for  their  homes,  if  they  cannot  go  back 
to  them.  How  is  it  going  to  be  decided?  It  is  silent  there.  What  hap- 
pens when  a  refugee  goes  up  and  knocks  on  the  door?  Heaven  only 
knows. 

Mr.  Bolton.  Just  to  say  very  briefly,  I  think  your  question  high- 
lights why  this  picking  of  an  exit  date,  before  we  know  what  the 
term  "mission  accomplished"  actually  means,  is  a  mistake.  I  mean, 
if  we  are  really  going  to  get  out  in  a  year,  let  us  say,  and  the  refu- 
gee problem  is  not  solved,  are  we  just  going  to  leave  it  there?  I 
think  the  pressure  to  stay  much  longer  will  be  substantial. 

But,  are  we  going  to  try  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  refugees,  or 
are  we  just  going  to  be  there  for  a  year?  I  do  not  think  we  know 
the  answer  to  that,  and  I  think  it  puts  us  at  grave  risk,  without 
necessarily  being  able  to  actually  accomplish  something. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Faleomavaega  was  next.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  rec- 
ognized. 
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Mr.  Gejdenson,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  commend 
our  witnesses.  It  is  obviously  an  easier  subject  to  duck  than 
confront.  I  think  there  is  a  general  agreement  that  the  policies  and 
the  goals  are  correct  in  the  sense  that  bringing  the  parties  together 
made  sense,  to  try  to  bring  an  end  to  the  fighting,  everyone  was 
tired  of  seeing  mass  graves  and  camps  where  people  were  starving 
to  death. 

Now,  the  next  question  is,  how  do  you  risk  Americans,  you  know, 
to  try  to  take  it  the  next  step  forward?  Let  me  ask  each  of  you  if 
you  had  to  pick  one  thing  to  try  to  give  the  Americans  better  secu- 
rity on  the  ground,  assuming  that,  you  know,  we  are  where  we  are, 
we  are  going  forward  with  the  troops  and  we  have  this  uneasy 
cease-fire  that  seems  to  be  holding  well,  what  would  you  do  next? 

Gen.  ScowcROFT.  Mr.  Grejdenson,  I  think  what  I  would  do  next 
is  to  do  the  minimum  mission,  take  a  chance  on  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Milosevic  has  had  enough,  and  that  he  is  ready  to  accept  the 
situation  as  it  is.  Tell  the  parties  that  we  have  given  them  the 
Wright-Patterson  accord  as  a  blueprint,  and  they  can  follow  it  or 
not  follow  it.  That  is  the  best  we  can  do.  If  there  is  going  to  be 
peace  made,  they  are  going  to  have  to  make  it.  We  will  stay  there, 
keep  them  apart,  let  passions  cool  and  so  on,  and  then  it  is  up  to 
them. 

Mr.  Bolton.  I  think  it  has  been  said  in  another  context,  "We 
cannot  want  peace  more  than  the  parties  themselves,"  so  I  agree 
with  General  Scowcroft.  I  think  we  do  the  absolute  letter  that  we 
have  agreed  to.  It  has  been  committed,  and  if  the  parties  them- 
selves are  not  really  committed  to  living  in  peace,  then  there  is 
nothing  we  are  really  going  to  do  that  is  going  to  change  that. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Ambassador. 

Amb.  KmKPATRiCK.  Yes,  I  agree  with  that,  too.  That  is,  of  course, 
not  only  the  danger  but  the  impossibility,  finally,  of  seeking  to  im- 
pose a  peace  on  parties.  We  do  not  really  know  how  much  resist- 
ance to  this  peace  there  will  be,  in  the  event. 

I  do  not  think  there  will  be  much.  My  judgment  is  that  if  Presi- 
dent Milosevic  wants  peace  now,  there  will  be  no  military  support 
for  the  Bosnian  Serbs.  If  there  is  no  military  support  for  the 
Bosnian  Serbs,  then  there  will  not  be  much  disruption,  that  is  what 
I  think. 

Mr.  Gejdenson,  Let  me  ask  the  next  question,  which  probably 
does  not  have  very  much  popular  support  in  this  country,  especially 
with  some  regions  as  they  are  to  the  United  Nations,  but  when 
Harry  Truman  took  Winston  Churchill  to  Fulton,  Missouri  and  in 
that  famous  speech  with  the  line  about  the  Iron  Curtain  has  fallen 
on  Eastern  Europe,  he  also  talked  about  a  U.N.  military  force. 

The  reality  is  that  we  have  established  our  foreign  policy  over 
the  last  50  years  based  on  confronting  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is 
now  disintegrated.  For  every  leader  of  the  free  world,  might  there 
be  an  opportunity  at  the  beginning  of  a  conflict  to  take  action?  It 
is  virtually  impossible  to  commit  American  forces  who  volunteered 
to  serve  to  defend  this  country  to  move  forward,  before  it  looks  like 
it  is  much  broader  than  an  initial  skirmish. 

I  would  say  that  the  same  challenge  exists  for  the  British,  the 
French  and  all  the  other  democratically  elected  governments.  If 
your  fight  to  stop  Communism  because  of  El  Salvador  failed,  who 
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knows,  it  could  end  up  in  Brownsville,  Texas.  You  could  fight  in 
Vietnam,  because  you  could  lose  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Today,  basically,  the  United  States  is  more  comfortable  than 
ever.  tTie  two  oceans,  Canada  and  Mexico,  do  not  feel  a  lot  of 
threat,  and  most  of  Western  Europe  does  not  feel  a  lot  of  threat. 
It  does  not  make  sense  to  try  to  establish  a  volunteer  force,  people 
who  volunteer  out  of  existing  U.N.  armies  in  the  United  Nations 
that  would  train  together,  that  could  be  deployed  under  a  single, 
unified  leadership.  Maybe  it  is  American  again,  as  we  have  in  the 
case  of  NATO  or  what  have  you.  But,  that  the  forces  have  volun- 
teered to  take  these  kind  of  roles. 

Gen.  ScowcROFT.  I  think  it  is  theoretically  attractive,  Mr.  Gejd- 
enson,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  work  fundamentally.  Because  a 
U.N.  force  has  to  be  under  the  command,  fundamentally,  of  the  Se- 
curity Counsel,  unless  you  give  authority  to  the  Secretary  General, 
who  is  really  not  a  chief  executive,  he  is  a  chief  clerk  or  should  be. 

I  think,  unless  you  have  a  true  French  Foreign  Legion,  and  I  do 
not  see  that  happening,  that  a  U.N.  force  is  fine  for  peacekeeping 
like  Cyprus,  like  Sinai,  but  when  conflict  is  involved,  it  does  not 
work.  You  have  to  have  a  unified  command  structure.  You  have  to 
have  unity  of  doctrine,  unity  of  tactics  and  so  on.  We  learned  that 
in  Somalia,  for  example,  small  though  that  operation  was. 

It  theoretically  is  possible.  I  do  not  think  it  is  realistic  right  now. 

Mr.  Bolton.  I  would  agree  with  that,  and  I  would  just  point  out 
one  real  irony  here.  During  the  height  of  U.N.  peacekeeping  activi- 
ties, there  was  a  convention  that  the  five  Permanent  Members  of 
the  Security  Council  did  not  contribute  troops  to  peacekeeping 
forces,  to  U.N.  peacekeeping  forces,  for  very  good  reasons. 

Right  now,  in  Bosnia,  we  have  troops  or  will  have  troops  of  four 
of  the  five  Permanent  Members.  We  are  missing  only  the  Chinese, 
so  this  whole  thing  has  resulted  in  an  inversion,  getting  exactly 
away  from  what  I  think  was  the  prudent  lesson  of  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing before,  and  putting  the  five  Permanent  Members  right  in  the 
middle  of  this  thing,  or  four  of  them,  anyway. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  Mr.  Manzullo,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  question 
here  for  General  Scowcrofl,  and  if  it  please  the  chair,  for  General 
Smith.  I  will  not  have  the  opportunity  to  stick  around  here  for  the 
second  panel,  and  I  wanted  to  ask  this  of  General  Shalikashvili. 
There  is  an  apparent  structural  and  very  serious  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  mission  statement  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
actual  peace  agreement  itself. 

Let  me  be  very,  very  specific,  and  I  would  like  the  response  from 
each  of  the  generals  on  it.  The  Joint  Chief  statement  says,  "Peace- 
keeping force  is  not  responsible  for  election  security,  conducting  hu- 
manitarian missions  or  clearing  mines.  Furthermore,  the  peace 
force  mission  is  not  disarmament.  It  would  not  attempt  to  collect 
and  control  weapons."  That  is  an  actual  quote. 

Now,  let  me  read  to  you  from  the  proximity  peace  talks.  This  is 
extremely  serious.  I  think  this  is  where  there  is  an  error  on  the 
part  of  the  military  forces,  and  I  would  quote  very  specifically,  this 
is  as  to  all  three  phases.  Phase  I,  Phase  II  and  Phase  III,  which 
essentially  are  clearing  out  phases  from  the  zone  of  separation. 
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Phase  II  is  where  the  inter-entity  of  boundary  does  not  follow  the 
agreed  cease-fire  line,  and  Phase  III  is  the  so-called  good  faith 
withdrawal  of  heavy  equipment. 

I  want  to  read  to  you  the  exact  language  as  to  the  admission  to 
the  NATO  forces,  and  it  says,  and  this  is  again  with  respect  to 
Grorazde  and  Sarajevo.  Listen  to  this  language.  It  says,  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  in  this  annex...  and  this  is  the  mili- 
tary annex,  "...the  parties  understand  and  agree  that  IFOR  has  the 
right  and  is  authorized  to  compel  the  removal,  withdrawal  or  relo- 
cation of  specific  forces  and  weapons  from  and  to  order  the  ces- 
sation of  any  activities  in  any  location  in  Bosnia  Herzegovina, 
whenever  the  IFOR  determines  that  such  forces,  weapons  or  activi- 
ties do  constitute  a  threat  or  potential  threat.  Forces  failing  to  re- 
deploy, withdraw,  relocate  or  to  cease  threatening  or  potentially 
threatening  activities  following  such  a  demand  by  IFOR  shall  be 
subject  to  military  action  by  IFOR,  including  the  use  of  necessary 
force  to  ensure  compliance." 

My  question  is  this,  which  statement  is  correct,  the  mission 
statement  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  or  the  actual  language  of  the 
peace  agreement  in  proximity  peace  talks?  Greneral  Scowcroft  and 
General  Smith,  I  would  like  an  answer. 

Gen.  Scowcroft.  I  believe,  unfortunately,  that  they  are  both  cor- 
rect, and  that  is  part  of  the  problem.  There  are  numerous  ambigu- 
ities here.  The  fundamental  view  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
indeed  of  the  President,  is  that  IFOR  is  there  for  one  specific  pur- 
pose, and  that  is  to  keep  the  forces  apart. 

Unfortunately,  what  you  just  read  is  built  in  mission  creep,  be- 
cause if  that  is  all  it  does,  none  of  these  other  things,  as  a  practical 
matter,  are  going  to  happen.  Therefore,  one  has  to  demarcate  bet- 
ter than  it  has  been  done,  and  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  roles  that 
Congress  ought  to  do,  to  try  to  bring  more  clarity  than  there  is  now 
in  vvnat  will  happen  here. 

Mr,  Manzullo.  General  Smith.  He  is  not  here?  Oh,  he  is  on  the 
second  panel.  I  appreciate  that,  but  General  Scowcroft,  Congress 
cannot  do  anything  to  bring  more  clarity,  because  the  pens  are 
about  to  be  loaded  with  ink  and  signed  in  Paris  and  regardless  of 
what  we  do  here,  I  guess  the  President  has  said  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress is  irrelevant  when  it  comes  to  trying  to  stop  the  bloodshed 
of  American  troops  overseas. 

I  appreciate  your  very  candid  and  truthful  answer.  I  mean,  all 
it  takes  is  a  simple  review.  I  wonder  how  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  read  the  actual  peace  agreement,  the  actual  framework, 
and  on  each  and  every  page  of  Phases  I,  II  and  III,  it  says  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  and  over  again.  The  use  of  deadly  force  is  per- 
mitted for  the  removal  of  weaponry. 

Now,  when  the  Joint  Chiefs  say  that  the  goal  of  NATO  is  not  to 
disarm,  my  question  there,  and  it  comes  down  to  a  hearing,  or  my 
statement  comes  down  to  a  hearing  we  had  about  6  weeks  ago, 
when  I  asked  General  Shalikashvili,  Secretary  Perry  and  Secretary 
Christopher,  is  there  any  goal  to  arm  the  Bosnians,  and  none  of 
them  could  come  up  witn  a  direct  answer.  It  was  a  reasoned  an- 
swer or  a  guess. 

My  suggestion  is  that  the  American  troops,  as  part  of  the  NATO 
force,  are  going  to  be  acting  as  a  referee  to  A)  either  take  away  the 
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heavy  weapons  from  the  Serbs,  or  B)  to  arm  the  Bosnians  with 
heavy  weapons,  and  I  just  do  not  think  the  American  troops  will 
be  safe  in  that  particular  situation. 

Chairman  GiLMAN  [presiding].  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  panel.  In  listening  to  the  Adminis- 
tration's testimony  last  week  and  reading  about  it,  I  have  heard 
and  I  will  paraphrase  three  rationales  given  for  this  intervention 
by  the  United  States.  The  first  is,  sort  of,  we  said  it  is  important 
to  us,  so  therefore,  this  is  a  test  of  our  national  will  and  prestige, 
so  therefore,  we  ought  to  do  it. 

The  second  is  that  there  is  a  moral  dimension  to  this  problem. 
The  opportunity  for  us  to  stop  the  atrocities  being  committed 
against  civilians,  women  and  children,  makes  it  worth  doing  in  and 
of  itself 

The  third  rationale  is  sort  of  a  SarajevoAVorld  War  I  domino  ef- 
fect, and  the  argument  goes  something  like  this.  If  the  situation  in 
the  Balkans  is  permitted  to  escalate,  it  will  hkely  spill  over  and  in- 
voke the  interests  of  neighboring  states,  and  those  interests  will, 
in  turn,  create  a  cauldron  which  can  boil  over  and  plunge  Europe 
into  a  situation  of  continental  hostility,  which  is  at  risk  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

I  wonder  if  anyone  on  the  panel  could  sort  of  walk  me  through, 
without  prejudice  to  their  own  view  of  that  rationale,  their  version 
of  the  worst  case  scenario,  where  the  war  in  Bosnia  continues  and 
escalates,  and  these  hostilities  do,  in  fact,  escalate,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  other  states  are  involved. 

What  is  the  worst  case  scenario  that  would  occur  under  that  set 
of  facts,  in  your  view? 

Amb.  KiRKPATRlCK.  I  would  be  happy  to  try  that.  I  think  that 
there  is  really  not  grounds  for  a  reasonable  question  about  whether 
there  is  a  capacity  for  this  war  to  spread.  It  actually  already  has 
spread. 

You  know,  the  violence  of  which  this  is  a  part  began,  I  believe, 
with  the  repression  of  Kosovo  by  General  Milosevic,  and  the  denial 
of  the  sort  of  traditional  autonomy  by  General  Milosevic  to  Kosovo, 
first.  And  second,  with  his  violation  of  the  Yugoslav  constitution 
with  regard  to  the  rotation  of  the  presidency. 

When  he  did  this,  it  left  the  Slovenians  and  the  Croations,  in  the 
first  instance,  convinced  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  remain  in 
that  federation  and  have  any  degree  of  autonomy  and  self-govern- 
ment. After  this  happened,  Slovenia  and  Croatia  and  Bosnia 
Herzegovina  and  Macedonia  undertook  referenda  for  independence, 
carried  out  those  referenda,  declared  their  independence,  and  then 
the  Serb  attacks  began  on  Slovenia  first  and  then  on  Croatia,  both 
of  whom  managed  to  get  arms  to  defend  themselves,  as  Bosnia, 
which  has  never  managed  to. 

Now,  this  is  the  worst  case  scenario  I  am  coming  to.  Already  this 
conflict  has  spread  to  Macedonia.  So  it  spread  all  over  the  former 
Yugoslavia.  It  spread  to  Macedonia,  which  is,  also,  a  tinder  box,  be- 
cause it  is  a  matter  of  some  sensitivity  for  Greece,  who  regards  the 
name  as  theirs. 
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And,  with  the  Serb  government  undertaking  incursions  into  Mac- 
edonia, Hungary  and  Voyovodenia,  creating  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  refugees,  the  flames  of  war  spread.  And,  the  tensions  between 
Greece,  for  example,  and  Turkey,  were  rising  2  years  ago  at  a  dis- 
turbing level. 

Because  this  whole  region  and  this  conflict — touches  Albania, 
Italy,  Greece  and  Turkey  and  the  Mediterranean  area,  and  the  po- 
tential for  both  the  contagion  of  this  violence  has  already  been 
demonstrated.  But,  the  continued  contagion,  I  think,  is  a  very  real 
possibility. 

I  also  believe  that  because  there  are  many  new  former  Soviet 
states  in  the  region,  as  well  as  states  of  the  former  Yugoslavia, 
those  new  democratic  governments  have  not  had  time  to  develop 
very  deep  roots.  Successful  conquest  and  violence  by  Serbia  will  in- 
spire emulation  as  it  has,  again  and  again,  in  history.  So,  that  is 
the  way  I  see  greater  danger  developing. 

This  view  is  fairly  widely  shared  by  democratic  neighbors  in  the 
region,  including  the  Hungarians,  Austrians,  Italians  and  the  Ger- 
mans— the  historic  neighbors  of  the  region. 

Chairman  Gilman.  The  gentleman's  time  is  expired. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  Mr.  Lantos,  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not  alternate. 
It  is  Ms.  Meyers  who  is  the  next  inquirer. 

Ms.  Meyers.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  I  just  have  two  ques- 
tions, maybe  three,  and  I  will  ask  them  without  making  a  7-minute 
speech  first. 

Amb.  Kirkpatrick,  you  have  said  that  this  mission  is  bound  to 
fail.  Now,  what  did  you  mean  by  that? 

Amb.  Kirkpatrick.  I  mean  that  it  will  not  achieve  all  of  the 
goals  set  forth  in  the  agreement,  the  peace  agreement,  the  Dayton 
Agreement.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  successfully  write  constitu- 
tions for  diverse,  complicated  societies  as  we  have  attempted  to  do 
in  Bosnia  Herzegovina. 

I  do  not  think  the  mission  is  bound  to  fail  if  its  goal,  which  is 
never  made  clear,  is  simply  to  stop  the  killing  for  some  period  of 
time,  or  even  indefinitely.  That,  I  tnink,  could  be  done.  But,  the  to- 
tality of  the  goals  and  the  agreement  will  not  be  achieved,  in  my 
judgment. 

Ms.  Meyers.  You  have  also  said  that  you  think  we  should  not 
stop  funds  or  cutoff  funds  from  going  to  support  the  troops,  because 
it  was  such  a  terrible  thing  in  Vietnam.  I  think  the  analogy  be- 
tween Vietnam  and  Bosnia  is  very  similar,  except  that  in  Vietnam, 
we  were  there  for  20  years.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  people 
were  killed.  Finally,  people  said,  well,  it  was  bound  to  fail,  and  so 
we  cut  off"  funds  and  got  out. 

Now,  is  it  a  disservice  to  our  troops  to  cut  off"  funds  immediately 
instead  of  waiting  for  20  years? 

Amb.  Kirkpatrick.  Congresswoman,  it  is  not  very  clear  to  me 
that  it  is  even  possible  for  the  Congress  to  deny  funding  for  this 
operation,  for  this  first  vear  that  the  Administration  has  proposed. 
As  I  understand  it,  if  there  is  some  discussion  of  reliance  on  the 
Defense  Department's  funds  which  have  already  been  authorized 
and  appropriated  by  the  Congress,  I  have  really  been  very  inter- 
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ested  in  rethinking  some  views  I  have  held  about  the  executive  leg- 
islative relations,  and  what  it  may  not  be  possible  for  the  Congress 
to  do  in  such  a  situation.  I  do  not  think  Congress  can  cut  off  funds 
for  this  first  year,  frankly. 

Ms.  Meyers.  Let  me  ask  a  question  that  I  would  like  you  all 
three  to  comment  on.  You  have  all  said  that  we  are  going  there  to 
keep  peace,  to  keep  people  separated  until  tempers  cool.  But,  I  do 
not  think  that  we  have  a  peace  agreement.  We  have  an  agreement 
that  was  signed  by  Milosevic  of  Serbia,  Tudjman  of  Croatia,  and 
the  only  Bosnian  represented  is  Izetbegovic. 

Now,  we  know  that  there  are  enormous  amounts  of  arms  that 
are  in  Bosnia,  that  the  Bosnian  Serbs  have  arms  available  to  them 
now  in  great  supply.  Milosevic's  cutting  off  arms  is  not  going  to 
slow  them  down  for  some  period  of  time.  We  know  that  Milosevic 
had  a  real  reason  to  want  to  sign  this  peace  agreement,  to  end  the 
sanctions  against  his  country. 

We  know  that  Tudjman  had  a  reason  to  sign  it,  because  they  got 
control  of  Slavonia  again.  That  was  something  they  wanted  very 
much.  But,  no  one,  no  leader  of  the  Bosnian  Serbs  or  the  Bosnian 
Croatians  has  signed  this,  and  we  have  had  no  indication  from 
Bosnian  Serbs  and  Bosnian  Croatians  that  they  have  any  intention 
of  honoring  this  peace  agreement. 

What  makes  anyone  in  the  Administration  think  that  there  is  a 
peace  agreement  to  keep,  and  I  would  like  your  comments  on  that? 

Amb.  KiRKPATRiCK.  By  all? 

Ms.  Meyers.  Yes,  all  three. 

Amb.  KIRKPATRICK.  I  would  say  simply  that  it  is  a  peace  agree- 
ment because  there  were  negotiations  and  there  was  a  document 
prepared  and  signed  by  representatives  of  the  governments  present 
at  the  conference,  and  it  is  called  a  peace  agreement. 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  there  is  a  Bosnian  government  and  it  was 
represented  not  only  by  President  Izetbegovic,  but  by  Foreign  Min- 
ister Sacerby.  They  are  authorized  to  act  for  Bosnia.  Milosevic  was 
in  Dayton  acting  and  negotiating  on  behalf  of  the  Bosnian  Serbs. 
Since  he  armed  them  and  kept  them  at  war  all  these  years,  he  is 
presumably  as  well  qualified  to  speak  for  them  in  a  matter  of 
peace. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Bosnian  Serbs  have  said  they  will  not  honor 
the  agreement.  President  Milosevic  has  said  they  will  honor  the 
agreement,  and  that  is  going  to  be  an  interesting  disagreement  to 
observe. 

Mr.  Bolton.  I  think  part  of  your  question  is,  how  did  this  agree- 
ment happen  at  this  time?  I  think  one  of  the  main  answers  to  that 
is  that  it  served  Milosevic's  tactical  purposes.  One,  you  very  clearly 
identify,  and  I  think  it  is  absolutely  right.  He  wanted  the  inter- 
national sanctions  lifted,  and  he  has  achieved  that  goal. 

Second,  I  think  he  believed  that  Karadzic  and  Mladic,  who  were 
essentially  his  creations  to  begin  with,  had  become  problems.  What 
he  has  done  through  this  agreement  is  rein  them  in,  or  at  least  un- 
dercut a  lot  of  the  basis  of  their  power.  I  think  he  is  now  on  the 
verge  of  achieving  what  he  basically  wanted  anyway,  which  is 

freater  Serbia  under  his  control.  So,  I  think  it  served  his  imme- 
iate  interest  to  arrive  at  this  peace  agreement.  He  still  has  some 
problems  with  it,  but  my  fear  is  that  the  presence  of  IFOR  for  a 
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year  will  freeze  that  inter-entity  boundary,  will  continue  to  sepa- 
rate the  two  sides,  and  that  after  IFOR  withdraws,  the  real  result 
will  be  partition. 

Milosevic  will  get  what  he  wants  and  Tudjman  will  get  what  he 
wants,  and  the  Muslims  will  be  left  as  orphans. 

Gen.  ScowcROFT.  I  do  not  really  think  the  conflict  is  over.  I 
think  the  Administration  gets  credit  for,  in  fact,  bringing  a  cease- 
fire and  stopping  the  fighting,  and  giving  an  opportunity  for  some- 
thing good  to  happen.  But,  we  cannot  make  it  happen  if  the  parties 
are  determined  that  it  will  not  happen.  My  g^ess  is  that  the  ulti- 
mate denouement  in  Yugoslavia,  we  have  not  yet  seen. 

Ms.  Meyers.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  your  response. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  The  gentleladys  time  has  expired.  I  would 
like  to  comment  to  my  colleagues  that  we  will  continue  our  hearing 
right  through  the  roll  call. 

Mr.  Lantos, 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  Let  me  first 
express  my  deep  respect  for  all  three  of  our  panelists.  They  have 
served  this  nation  with  enormous  distinction  in  a  variety  of  very 
important  capacities,  and  I  think  that  they  deserve  enormous  com- 
mendation. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  different  approach  from  my  colleagues,  and 
I  hope  that  my  comments  will  not  be  viewed  as  overly  critical.  Am- 
bassador Kirkpatrick  started  off  by  saying  that  Dayton  was  a  sub- 
stantial diplomatic  achievement.  General  Scowcroft  just  made  com- 
parable comments,  and  I  fully  agree  with  that.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  realize  that  probably  none  of  us  could  have  done  better  than 
Secretary  Holbrooke.  Very  few  of  us  could  have  done  as  well  as 
Secretary  Holbrooke,  and  what  we  are  dealing  with  is  an  attempt 
to  create  the  beginning  of  a  semblance  of  order  following  a  4-year 
foreign  policy  failure. 

I  think  it  is  important  not  to  forget  that.  We  had  a  2-year  foreign 
policy  failure  by  the  Bush  administration,  and  a  2-year  foreign  pol- 
icy failure  by  the  Clinton  administration,  and  in  the  last  few 
months,  an  attempt  to  somehow  rectify  that.  Although  there  is 
plenty  of  blame  to  go  around,  I  do  not  apportion  blame  equally,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  bulk  of  the  failure  rests  during  the  first  few 
years  when  a  credible  threat  of  force  by  NATO  could  have  pre- 
vented this  nightmare.  I  am  convinced  of  this,  and  I  would  be 
grateful  if  you  will  comment  on  this  later. 

But,  I  also  believe  that  with  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  going  back 
to  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo  issue,  and  I  fully  share  your  position 
and  that  of  Senator  Dole,  we  should  have  lifted  the  arms  embargo. 
I  do  not  think  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  problem.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  problem  was  to  allow  hostilities  to  break  out  in  Europe 
and  I,  as  one  who  strongly  and  publicly  supported  the  Bush  admin- 
istration on  the  Persian  Gulf,  I  find  it  incomprehensible  why  the 
Bush  administration  did  not  take  a  more  forceful  position. 

Deterrence  kept  the  mighty  Soviet  Union  for  two  generations  for 
moving  a  millimeter  in  Europe,  and  deterrents  would  have  kept 
Milosevic  from  moving,  also.  We  would  be  where  we  are  today,  but 
without  a  quarter  million  dead  and  two  million  refugees. 

So,  this  exercise,  in  which  we  can  all  engage  in  nitpicking  Dayton 
ad  infinitum,  I  think  has  its  limitations.  I  would  be  happy  to  find 
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some  flaw  with  the  Dayton  Agreement  until  doomsday,  because 
there  are  plenty  of  flaws  in  it.  For  instance,  your  comment,  Mr. 
Bolton,  that  none  of  the  parties  is  perceived  as  really  neutral,  is 
absolutely  accurate,  and  you  cannot  unravel  hundreds  of  years  of 
history  to  make  the  French  pro-Croat  and  the  Germans  pro-Serb. 
We  know  they  are  not  neutral.  Those  are  the  facts  of  life. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  realize  that  Ambassador  Kirk- 
patrick  is  right.  The  agreement  is  not  going  to  work  because  many 
of  the  provisions  will  not  hold  up.  But,  if  we  stop  the  bloodbath  and 
sort  of  punt  the  problem  ahead  1  year,  5  years,  10  years,  in  the 
sweetness  of  time,  they  will  all  be  members  of  the  European  Union, 
and  that  will  solve,  in  the  long  run,  the  issue. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  good  solution  at  this  stage.  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  President  Bush  and  Ford  and  General  Powell  and 
General  Haig,  and  I  take  it,  all  three  of  you  support  the  agreement, 
because  there  is  no  other  responsible  position  to  take. 

Those  who  were  out  of  office  can  claim  that  they  had  no  part  in 
bringing  about  this  mess.  Those  who  were  in  office,  like  those  of 
us  in  Congress,  have  a  responsibility  for  the  positions  we  have 
taken.  I  feel  that  those  who  have  suddenly  discovered  that  we  do 
not  want  to  send  a  single  soldier  and  we  do  not  want  to  spend  a 
single  dollar,  will  have  85  percent  of  public  opinion  behind  them. 

Harry  Truman  had  17  percent  support  for  the  Marshall  Plan 
and,  in  retrospect,  it  is  clearly  one  of  the  great  post-war  foreign  pol- 
icy achievements  of  this  Nation.  I  would  be  very  grateful  for  your 
comments.  I  will  not  be  able  to  stay  for  all  of  them  because  I  have 
a  vote  to  catch,  but  I  will  promise  to  read  the  record. 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick,  if  you  would  comment? 

Amb.  Kirkpatrick.  As  you  know,  I  agreed  with  your  view  about 
the  desirability  of  prompt  action  to  deter  the  development  of  a 
major  conflict  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  It  is  not  hindsight  in  my 
case.  I  thought  it  veiy  strongly  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Lantos.  That  is  right. 

Amb.  Kirkpatrick.  I  joined  with  Margaret  Thatcher  and  Ronald 
Reagan  and  General  Haig  and  Richard  Perle. 

Mr.  Lantos.  And  me. 

Amb.  Kirkpatrick.  And  you,  absolutely,  Congressman  Lantos, 
and  a  few  other  such  people,  very  early,  very  nearly  the  beginning 
of  this  conflict  proposing  precisely  to  give  an  ultimatum  to  General 
Milosevic  and  make  clear  this  was  not  acceptable  behavior  and  that 
if  it  continued  NATO  air  power  would  be  used  against  military  tar- 
gets in  Serbia,  itself.  I  still  think  that  was  a  correct  position. 

I  also  believe  we  have  no  national  interest  in  how  many  states 
are  developed  out  of  former  Yugoslavia,  but  we  have  a  great  na- 
tional interest  in  how  the  decisions  are  made  about  it.  The  mayhem 
has  been  terrible. 

Now,  I  think,  however,  as  I  look  at  the  development  of  this  con- 
flict in  Slovenia  and  Croatia,  we  can  see  that  where  their  people 
have  been  able  to  defend  themselves,  the  Serb  offensive  has  gen- 
erally dried  up  and  in  fact,  Serbs  have  not  been  willing  to  pay  any 
price  for  this  conquest.  I  have  felt  very  deeply,  therefore,  once  the 
violence  was  established,  that  it  was  very  important  to  lift  the 
arms  embargo  and  to  help  Bosnians  develop  the  capacity  to  defend 
themselves.  Not  that  their  forces  would  equal  those  of  Serbia  itself, 
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but  they  would  be  strong  enough  to  impose,  create  a  real  price  for 
attacks  on  the  Bosnian  civilian  population,  which  has  been 
unremitting,  I  still  think  that. 

Let  me  say  that  if  I  were  in  Congress  today  and  had  a  vote,  I 
would  vote  for  the  agpreement.  I  would,  however,  do  anything  in  my 
power  to  attempt  to  condition  my  support,  to  encourage  the  Admin- 
istration to  take  advantage  of  this  period  to  move  promptly  to  train 
and  equip  the  Bosnians.  Otherwise,  there  will  be  no  lasting  con- 
sequence in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  apologize  to  the  two  of  you,  but  I  will  read  your 
response. 

Mr.  Bolton.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  have  to  vote? 

Chairman  Oilman.  I  am  going  to  suggest  we  take  a  5-minute  re- 
cess. Mr.  Bereuter  is  on  his  way  and  will  be  able  to  start  the  hear- 
ing once  again.  Then  we  have  another  panel  waiting,  so  we  are 
near  the  wind  up  of  our  panel. 

I  do  want  to  thank  our  panelists  for  your  patience  and  your  pres- 
entation. Mr.  Bereuter  will  be  right  back  and  we  can  continue.  Five 
minute  recess. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Bereuter.  [Presiding.]  We  will  resume  the  hearing  in  order 
to  expedite  the  two  panels'  discussion  today.  I  understand  you  were 
in  the  process  of  giving  a  response  to  Mr.  Lantos.  He  indicated  he 
will  read  the  record,  so  if  any  of  you  would  like  to  proceed  with 
that  response,  that  would  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  Bolton.  Very  briefly,  Mr,  Chairman,  and  I  will  submit  an 
article  that  I  wrote  for  the  European  Journal  that  lavs  this  out  in 
more  detail,  I  think  the  Bush  administration's  mistake  was  in  de- 
ferring to  the  Europeans.  The  Europeans  asked  us  to  defer.  They 
felt  they  were  ready.  I  am  not  being  critical  of  anybody  in  the  Bush 
administration.  I  personally  agreed  with  it  at  the  time.  It  seemed 
like  a  good  idea.  It  turned  out  it  was  wrong.  The  Europeans  were 
not  able  to  handle  it,  and  I  think  much  of  the  present  difficulty 
stems  from  that. 

[The  article  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

I  think  the  best  we  can  say  is  we  have  learned  a  lesson  and  in 
hindsight,  20-20  hindsight,  what  we  should  have  done  is  said  at 
the  beginning,  together  with  other  key  European  powers,  whether 
through  NATO  or  through  a  contact  group,  to  tell  all  the  Yugoslav 
parties,  we  are  not  going  to  tolerate  this. 

But,  at  this  point,  that  is  a  lesson  for  the  next  time.  Nothing  we 
can  change  now. 

Gen.  ScowcROFT.  I  largely  agree  with  John  Bolton  on  that.  I 
think  before  the  conflict  broke  out,  if  we  had  joined  with  the  Euro- 
peans, gone  jointly  to  the  Yugoslavs  and  said,  we  do  not  think  you 
ought  to  break  up,  it  does  not  make  sense,  but  if  you  insist  on  it, 
here  are  the  gp^ound  rules,  it  may  have  worked. 

I  think  once  the  fighting  started,  it  would  not  have  worked.  We 
made  one  effort  at  it  when  Secretary  Baker  in  1991  went  to  Yugo- 
slavia and  urged  them  to  peacefully  resolve  their  differences,  all  to 
loud  complaints  in  the  United  States  that  we  were  trying  to  deny 
self-determination. 

This  is  a  civil  war,  this  is  a  collapse  of  a  state,  and  we  involve 
ourselves  in  civil  wars  only  to  our  peril.  Prime  Minister  Thatcher 
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has  been  very  strong  for  intervention  in  Yugoslavia.  She  did  not  do 
comparably  in  Northern  Ireland  in  the  time  she  was  prime  min- 
ister. These  are  very  difficult  kinds  of  conflicts.  This  is  not  the  only 
one  going  on.  We  cannot  intervene  and  solve  every  problem  inter- 
nal to  a  society. 

I  certainly  sympathize  with  Mr.  Lantos'  concerns,  and  unfortu- 
nately, history  does  not  reveal  its  alternatives,  but  I  do  not  think, 
fiindamentally,  this  conflict  has  stopped  now.  I  think  Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick  is  partly  right.  It  stopped  now  because  the  Croatians 
proved  that  they  were  able  to  defend  themselves.  Our  bombing 
helped,  sure,  but  fundamentally  it  was  that,  plus  the  fact  that 
Milosevic  decided  that  for  whatever  reasons,  a  conversion  or  what- 
ever, that  he  had  had  enough.  It  did  not  stop  fundamentally  be- 
cause we  decided  to  get  involved. 

I  think  to  assume  it  would  have  stopped  similarly  early,  while 
the  Bosnian  Serbs  were  getting  the  fundamentals  of  what  they 
needed,  I  think,  is  a  leap  of  faith. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chabot,  would  you  like  to  be  recognized?  Otherwise,  we  are 
oing  to  close  the  panel  after  the  chairman's  comments.  Would  you 
ike  to  be  recognized  for  comments? 

Mr.  Chabot.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  priority  because  of 
his  failure  to  get  questions  in  previous  days.  He  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chabot.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Scowcroft,  I  would  be  interested  in  your  response  from 
a  military  perspective  on  just  a  couple  of  questions. 

French  President  Chirac  recently  said  that  once  ground  troops 
are  committed  to  Bosnia,  that  they  would  have  to  stay  there  for  20 
years.  The  retired  British  General  Michael  Rose  recently  said  that 
if  U.S.  ground  troops  go  to  Bosnia,  we  will  need  to  train  their  chil- 
dren and  their  grandchildren  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the  decades 
to  come. 

How  can  these  individuals  paint  such  a  gloomy  picture  when  the 
Administration's  basically  rosy  scenario  has  our  troops  coming 
home  within  a  year's  period  of  time? 

Gen.  Scowcroft.  I  believe  fundamentally  what  we  have  is  a  so- 
ciety in  conflict  now.  And,  it  is  a  society  which  has  never  lived  com- 
fortably together.  They  were  put  together  partly — well,  not  really 
by  force,  but  after  World  War  I,  the  Serbs  dominated  in  the 
interwar  period. 

During  World  War  II,  the  Croatians,  who  had  a  fascist  state, 
massacred  I  do  not  know  how  many  thousand  Serbs.  When  Tito 
came  in,  through  iron  will.  Communism  and  so  on,  he  unified  the 
country  and  he  pacified  the  country.  But,  it  is  fundamentally  peo- 
ple who  have  very  different  ideas  about  how  to  govern,  and  I  think 
really,  if  you  are  to  turn  them  away  from  the  horror  and  bitterness 
that  now  pervades  that  country,  you  may  have  to  stay  there  for 
that  long  a  period.  I  do  not  think  anybody  really  knows,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  is  necessarily  an  unrealistic  prediction. 

Mr.  Chabot.  Thank  you,  and  as  a  followup  somewhat  related 
question.  General,  I  am  obviously,  as  many  of  us  are,  very  con- 
cerned about  the  potential  for  American  casualties  in  Bosnia,  and 
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I  was  troubled  last  week  when  in  response  to  questions  from  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  General  Shalikashvili  said,  "I  cannot  an- 
swer the  question  about  casualties.  We  do  not  have  a  good  model 
for  that." 

Louis  McKenzie,  the  Canadian  general  who  commanded  the  first 
U.N.  troops  in  Sarajevo  has  said  that  U.S.  troops  would  be,  and  I 
quote,  "The  primary  target  for  disgruntled  belligerents."  He  con- 
cluded that  if  he  were  an  American  general,  he  said,  and  I  quote 
again,  "I  would  not  touch  this  mission  with  a  ten  foot  pole." 

Secretary  Schlesinger,  who  will  be  speaking  in  the  next  panel, 
has  said  the  likelihood  of  us  coming  out  intact  is  slim,  and  General 
David  Maddux,  who  headed  the  U.S.  Army  forces  in  Europe  has 
said,  "It  will  be  only  through  a  strong  act  of  God  that  if  we  go,  we 
are  not  going  to  have  some  soldiers  killed."  So,  there  are  a  number 
of  very  respected  individuals  who  have  indicated  that  we  are  going 
to  take  some  casualties  when  we  go  over  there. 

I  asked  Vice  President  Grore  about  a  month  ago  when  about  a 
half  dozen  of  us  met  with  him  about  this  mission,  if  they  had  any 
casualty  figures  yet,  and  he  said  they  were  working  on  tnem.  But, 
we  would  get  them  when  they  got  them.  We  have  not  received 
those  either.  Do  you  have  a  feeling,  a  gut  feeling,  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  in  the  area  of  casualties  over  in  that  area? 

Gen.  ScowcROFT.  I  have  a  gut  feeling,  yes,  and  I  think  that  cas- 
ualties are  less  likely  to  come  from  organized  armed  conflict,  for 
which  we  are  very  well  prepared.  We  have  a  heavy  armored  divi- 
sion in  there,  which  is  probably  not  the  kind  of  conflict  we  would 
be  fighting. 

What  is  most  likely  to  happen  is  the  action  of  people  who  want 
us  out  of  there,  who  do  not  like  what  is  going  on  now  and  want 
us  out  of  there.  How  do  they  do  that?  They  look  back  at  the  record 
of  both  Somalia  and  Lebanon  and  say,  if  we  kill  a  few  Americans, 
the  Americans  will  leave,  and  then  we  can  solve  it  the  way  we 
want  to  solve  it. 

So,  I  think  the  casualties  are  more  likely  to  come  from  snipers, 
from  grenades  rolled  into  bars,  from  firing  from  a  crowd  of  civil- 
ians, from  car  bombs  and  those  kinds  of  things.  I  think  they  are 
likely  to  be  in  the  hundreds  rather  than  the  thousands,  but  I  think 
to  assume  that  we  are  going  to  be  there  for  a  year  and  there  will 
not  be  casualties  caused  by  hostile  fire  of  one  side  or  another  is  un- 
realistic. 

Mr.  Chabot.  Thank  you  very  much,  General. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  want  to  thank  our  distinguished  panel  for  their 
willingness  to  be  with  us  today  and  to  provide  their  testimony  in 
responding  to  our  questions  so  ably.  It  was  very  helpful  to  the  com- 
mittee and  I  want  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  chairman  and  all 
the  members  of  the  committee.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  will  now  call  for  the  second  panel.  I  would  like  now  to  con- 
vene the  second  panel,  and  I  would  like  to  welcome  to  the  commit- 
tee our  second  panel  of  experts  who  will  address  the  military  as- 
pects of  the  Dayton  Accord.  Members  will  be  returning  shortly  from 
a  vote  which  has  just  been  completed. 

I  will  say  first  of  all  we  are  especially  pleased  to  have  with  us 
General  Rupert  Smith,  who  has  served  as  commander  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Protection  Force  in  Bosnia  last  January.  I  mention  him 
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first  because  of  what  I  am  going  to  say  next.  In  order  to  accommo- 
date General  Smith  in  his  capacity  as  U.S.  Force  Commander,  this 
hearing  is  now  recessed  and  is  reconvened  as  a  pubHc  briefing. 

General,  on  behalf  of  our  committee,  I  would  like  to  extend  our 
thanks  to  Her  Majesty's  government  and  to  the  Secretary  General, 
in  particular,  for  enabling  you  to  be  here  today.  Since  you  traveled 
fi-om  Zagreb  at  very  short  notice,  I  would  also  like  to  thank  you  for 
rearranging  your  own  schedule  to  be  with  us  this  morning.  I  know 
that  is  true  of  several  of  the  witnesses. 

We  are  very  pleased,  too,  of  course,  to  welcome  Richard  Perle, 
who  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Se- 
curity Policy,  Admiral  Eugene  Carroll,  who  was  Director  of  Oper- 
ations for  the  Commander  of  the  U.S.  European  Command,  and 
James  Schlesinger,  former  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the  United 
States. 

As  we  requested  of  the  first  panel,  if  you  could  summarize  your 
statements  so  as  to  provide  maximum  time  for  our  members  to  en- 
gage in  dialog  with  you,  it  would  be  most  appreciated. 

I  will  begin  by  calling  upon  General  Smith.  Welcome.  Would  you 
please  summarize  if  you  can?  Your  full  statement  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record  of  the  briefing. 

STATEMENT  OF  LT.  GENERAL  RUPERT  SMITH,  COMMANDER, 
U.N.  PROTECTION  FORCE  IN  BOSNIA  (UNPROFOR) 

Gen.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  indeed,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
start  by  just  stating  that  when  I  left  Sarajevo  on  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  situation  was 

Mr.  Bereuter.  General,  would  you  pull  that  toward  you?  These 
are  directional  mikes. 

Gen.  Smith.  I  beg  your  pardon.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you. 

Gen.  Smith.  The  situation  was  generally  calm.  The  cease-fire 
agreement  that  has  been  in  effect  since  the  middle  of  October  is 
holding  and  the  measures  that  are  being  taken  by  my  command  at 
the  moment  to  further  and  monitor  that  cease-fire  continue.  They 
continue  with  the  objective,  apart  from  maintaining  and  endeavor- 
ing to  maintain  the  cease-fire,  to  provide  the  best  possible  situation 
for  the  transfer  to  an  implementation  force. 

Specifically,  we  are  developing  the  Joint  Commissions,  both  at 
my  level  and  at  what  we  call  the  regional  level,  down  in  the  sectors 
in  my  command,  to  further  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  of  which 
some  450  so  far  have  been  exchanged,  and  to  try  and  deal  by  im- 
parting as  much  information  as  we  can  as  to  the  peace  agreement, 
so  that  people  understand  what  is  before  them  in  the  future. 

Additionally,  in  working  toward  the  transition  to  a  NATO  force, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  going  on  with  the  NATO  commanders, 
to  make  sure  that  we  have  as  smooth  as  possible  transition  in  what 
will  be,  inevitably,  a  rather  complicated  operation. 

The  major  issues  that  I  was  addressing  when  I  left,  concerned 
the  transfer  of  terrain  in  the  Sarajevo  area  and  the  effect  of  that 
on  the  Serb  population  in  those  suburbs,  and  the  situation  around 
McConichgrad  and  Sopovo,  where  I  am  not  sure  this  is  now 
stopped,  but  there  was  a  degree  of  burning  of  houses  and  so  forth 
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in  land  that  was  to  be  handed  back  to  the  Bosnian  Serbs.  That  was 
the  situation  as  I  left  it  on  Monday.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[Lt.  Gen.  Smith  did  not  submit  a  written  statement.] 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  General. 

I  will  now  call  on  Secretary  Perle  for  his  statement.  Welcome, 
Secretary  Perle. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  RICHARD  PERLE,  FORMER 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

.  Mr.  Perle.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  turn 
immediately  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  single  most  serious  defect 
in  the  Administration's  plan  to  send  American  troops  to  Bosnia. 
The  failure  to  plan  responsibly  for  their  safe  and  honorable  with- 
drawal when  their  mission  is  complete  a  year  from  now. 

Without  a  convincing  way  to  remedy  this  fundamental  flaw  in 
the  Administration's  plans,  I  think  we  should  oppose  the  sending 
of  ground  forces  to  Bosnia.  With  a  quarter  of  a  million  dead  and 
thousands  missing,  half  their  country  cleansed  and  occupied  by 
Serb  forces,  the  beleaguered  Bosnians  choked  back  their  bitterness 
and  initialed  the  Dayton  Accord  in  the  hope  that  it  would  give  their 
remnant  state  a  chance  to  survive  as  a  democratic  multiethnic  soci- 
ety. 

Exhausted  by  years  of  war  and  terror,  forced  to  fight  with  light 
weapons  against  heavily  armed  opponents,  largely  because  of  an 
embargo  in  which  we  participated,  the  Bosnians  at  Dayton  formally 
ceded  towns  and  villages  that  were  once  home  to  two  million  of 
their  citizens,  now  refugees. 

So,  on  November  21,  they  signed  away  half  their  country.  But, 
they  did  so  only  after  receiving  assurances  that  the  United  States 
would  provide  Bosnia  with  equipment,  arms  and  training  they  des- 
perately need  to  provide  for  their  own  defense.  Without  those  as- 
surances, the  Dayton  Accords  would  be  at  best  a  stay  of  execution, 
but  more  likely  a  death  sentence. 

You  will  not  find  these  assurances  in  the  Dayton  Accord.  Despite 
Bosnian  pleas  to  do  so,  the  Administration  remsed  to  put  in  writ- 
ing its  promise  to  supply  Bosnia  with  the  arms  and  training  that 
will  determine  whether  the  Dayton  Accord  is  a  path  to  peace  and 
reconstruction,  or  a  year-long  interval  before  the  final  destruction 
of  Bosnia. 

The  Administration's  readiness  to  make  but  its  refusal  to  put  in 
writing  the  assurances  the  Bosnian's  sought  should  have  sounded 
alarm  bells,  but  there  were  plausible  explanations  for  those  willing 
to  be  reassured.  And,  despite  the  Administration's  refusal  to  lift  the 
embargo  so  Bosnia  might  defend  itself  without  American  or  other 
foreign  troops,  Bosnian  leaders  placed  great  faith  in  the  promises 
they  were  given  by  American  officials. 

Now  that  the  Bosnians  have  signed  the  Dayton  Accord,  the  rea- 
son behind  the  Administration's  reluctance  to  write  down  its  inten- 
tion toward  arming  and  training  them  is  becoming  all  too  clear. 
They  had  no  intention  of  doing  so.  Instead  of  launching  an  imme- 
diate program  to  arm  and  train  the  Bosnians  so  that  U.S.  forces 
can  be  safely  and  honorably  withdrawn  within  a  year,  the  Adminis- 
tration is  blundering  toward  an  ill  defined,  unworkable  scheme  to 
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hand  off  responsibility  for  arming  and  training  the  Bosnians  by 
subcontracting  this  vital  program  to  other  countries. 

Since  our  militariW  advanced  allies,  Britain,  France,  Germany 
and  most  other  NATO  countries  are  actually  opposed  to  arming 
and  training  the  Bosnians,  we  will  likely  end  up  with  an  unseemly, 
protracted  and  uncertain  scavenger  hunt  for  trainers  and  weapons, 
and  the  Bosnians  will  be  forced  to  settle  for  inferior  equipment  and 
inadequate  training. 

Even  under  ideal  circumstances,  training  would  have  to  begin  at 
once  if  it  is  to  be  effective  in  the  year  that  U.S.  forces  plan  to  be 
in  Bosnia.  The  Administration's  approach,  at  a  minimum,  will 
mean  dangerous  delay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debacle,  moral  and  political,  that  would  result 
if  it  became  apparent  that  the  arm  and  train  program  had  failed, 
just  as  American  forces  were  about  to  leave  Bosnia,  is  too  awful  to 
contemplate.  Either  the  Administration  would  be  forced  to  abandon 
its  plan  to  bring  American  troops  home,  or  it  would  run  the  consid- 
erable risk  that  Bosnia  would  be  dismembered  in  a  final  Serb  or 
Serb-Croat  attack. 

With  the  success  of  the  Dayton  Accords  at  stake,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  Administration's  fearful  reluctance  to  arm  and 
train  the  Bosnians  in  the  most  direct  and  effective  way,  with  U.S. 
trainers,  possibly  in  conjunction  with  others,  and  not  necessarily  in 
Bosnia,  using  U.S.  equipment.  Congress  has  long  ago  authorized 
some  equipment  for  this  purpose,  enough  to  get  started,  and  more 
would  certainly  be  forthcoming. 

U.S.  equipment,  specifically  TOW  anti-tank  weapons,  counter 
battery  radars,  artillery  tanks,  APCs  and  air  defense,  is  the  best 
available.  The  alternative  that  the  Administration  is  apparently 
looking  at,  Russian  and  Chinese  arms,  are  decidedly  inferior.  They 
lack  adequate  spare  parts  and  logistic  support,  and  would  require 
trainers  from  countries  where  such  equipment  is  common. 

Moreover,  a  direct  straightforward  U.S.  Government  arm  and 
train  program,  wholly  under  U.S.  control,  could  get  underway  at 
once.  There  would  be  no  need  for  complicated  international  negotia- 
tions or  time-consuming  competitive  bidding  to  contract  out  a  job 
that  is  best  handled  by  professional  offices. 

One  cause  of  Administration  diffidence  is  the  opposition  of  our  al- 
lies to  arming  and  training  the  Bosnians.  If  it  were  left  to  the  Brit- 
ish and  French,  the  shameful  embargo  that  helped  make  thousands 
of  Bosnians  the  victims  of  unspeakable  atrocities  would  remain  in 
place  until  Bosnia  is  ultimately  overrun  and  destroyed. 

Unfortunately,  this  Administration  has  again  and  again  caved 
into  the  British  and  French  on  issues  large  and  small  and  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  Bosnia. 

The  second  source  to  opposition  on  the  arm  and  train  program 
is  the  vain  hope  that  it  will  not  be  necessary,  that  the  arms  control 
provisions  of  the  Dayton  Accord  will  obviate  the  need  for  an  effec- 
tive Bosnian  army.  But,  the  arms  limitation  arrangement  envi- 
sioned by  U.S.  theorists  is  gossamer,  even  by  the  low  standard  of 
arms  control.  It  has  no  inspection  provision  and  no  means  of  en- 
forcement. It  would  be  implemented  or  more  likely  violated  by  gov- 
ernments in  Serbia  and  the  Serb  entity  in  Bosnia  that  are  con- 
trolled by  indicted  or  likely  to  be  indicted  war  criminals.  No  one 
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in  his  right  mind  would  entrust  his  security  to  promises  made  by 
the  Hkes  of  Slobodan  Milosevic  or  Ratko  Mladic,  yet  they,  like  oth- 
ers like  them,  are  in  control  of  territory  on  which  substantial  arse- 
nals can  be  readily  concealed. 

In  more  than  25  years  of  working  on  arms  control  matters,  I 
have  never  met  an  American  official  who  would  ever  agree  to  any 
such  arms  control  regime  if  American  security,  much  less  American 
survival,  were  at  stake.  But,  sadly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Pentagon  is 
the  principal  source  of  Administration  opposition  to  our  arming  and 
training  the  Bosnians.  They  evidently  believe  that  U.S.  forces  in 
Bosnia  will  be  less  vulnerable  to  angry  or  discontented  Serbs  if  we 
are  furtive  and  indirect  about  arming  and  training  the  Bosnians, 
if  we  feign  neutrality  as  among  victims  and  aggressors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  idea  that  U.S.  forces  in  Bosnia  can  or  should 
attempt  to  wrap  themselves  in  a  cloak  of  neutrality  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  risk  they  will  be  fired  upon  is  simply  wrong.  It  is  a  politi- 
cal judgment,  not  a  military  one,  and  the  military  men  who  make 
it  are  intruding  on  what  should  properly  be  the  role  of  the  political 
leadership. 

It  was  one  of  the  great  mistakes  underlying  the  tragic  loss  of  221 
Marines  in  Lebanon  in  1983,  and  with  all  respect,  I  think  Ben 
Scowcroft  had  it  exactly  wrong.  It  was  not  that  we  were  in  Lebanon 
on  one  side,  it  is  that  we  thought  we  were  there  and  thought  we 
were  perceived  and  neutrals,  so  we  did  not  take  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions to  protect  our  troops. 

The  illusion  of  neutrality  in  Bosnia  could  have  the  same  disas- 
trous result.  We  will  be  far  safer  there  if  we  assume  that  we  are 
likely  to  become  targets  and  behave  accordingly.  Moreover,  we  are 
much  better  able  to  defend  ourselves  than  some  Defense  officials 
apparently  think.  They  believe  that  in  addition  to  overwhelming 
fire  power,  a  mechanized  division  facing  no  organized  opposition, 
we  must  hide  behind  a  political  fiction,  by  encouraging  others  to 
arm  and  train  the  Bosnians,  while  we  distance  ourselves  in  public 
from  that  vital  mission. 

Those  who  would  attack  American  troops  in  Bosnia  will  not  be 
deterred  or  impressed  by  our  resort  to  surrogates  for  training  the 
Bosnian  army.  They  will  not  reward  us  with  free  passage  because 
we  deny  the  Bosnians  the  American  weapons  they  need,  and  seek 
to  channel  non-American  weapons  to  them  instead.  They  are  not 
subtle,  and  they  are  not  fools. 

In  the  other  Dody,  the  majority  leader  is  trying  to  fashion  legisla- 
tion that  would  require  the  Administration  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  serious  effective  program  to  arm  and  train  tne  Bosnians, 
so  they  can  provide  for  their  own  defense.  At  a  very  minimum,  this 
would  honor  the  commitment  that  was  made  and  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  Bosnians  accepted  the  Dayton  Accord. 

Senator  Dole  believes  this  to  be  crucial  to  an  American  exit  strat- 
egy, and  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission  worth  going  to 
Bosnia  and  I  believe  he  is  right.  I  hope  the  House  will  adopt  a  simi- 
lar view  and  support  similar  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  not  send  American  troops  to  Bosnia, 
unless  they  can  be  brought  home  safely  afler  completing  a  mission 
worthy  of  the  risks  they  will  run  and  the  sacrifice  they  will  make. 
That  mission  must  be  to  help  secure  the  survival  of  a  multiethnic, 
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independent  Bosnia  at  peace  with  its  neighbors.  Peace  that  is 
merely  a  way  station  to  the  eventual  disappearance  of  the  Bosnian 
state,  peace  that  is  nothing  more  than  a  lull  in  the  fighting,  these 
are  outcomes  that  can  not  possibly  justify  even  the  safe  presence 
of  Americans,  let  alone  their  deployment  in  the  face  of  grave  dan- 
ger. Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Perle  appears  in  the  appendix.] 
Chairman  Oilman  [presiding].  Thank  you,  Mr.  Perle. 
Admiral  Carroll. 

STATEMENT  OF  ADMIRAL  EUGENE  J.  CARROLL,  USN  (RET.), 
FORMER  DIRECTOR  OF  OPERATIONS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MANDER-IN-CHIEF, U.S.  EUROPEAN  COMMAND 

Adm.  Carroll.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  privilege  to  ad- 
dress this  committee  concerning  the  U.S.  mission  in  Bosnia,  even 
though  I  come  here  with  sharply  divided  personal  and  professional 
views  of  the  situation  there. 

During  official  visits  in  mv  military  duties  as  Commander  of  Car- 
rier Task  Force  60,  I  foundf  the  people  of  Yugoslavia  to  be  highly 
pro-American.  They  admired  the  American  example  of  freedom  and 
achievement,  and  clearly  aspired  to  our  goals.  They  were  warm, 
generous  humans  living  in  a  beautiful  land. 

Now,  they  are  desperate  people  in  a  devastated  land,  and  there 
ought  to  be  something  the  most  powerful  free  nation  in  the  world 
can  do  to  alleviate  their  misery.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  find  a  way 
to  help. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  military  professional,  I  believe  that  present 
plans  to  occupy  Bosnia  with  powerful  military  forces  to  enforce  a 
tenuous  peace  agreement,  will  do  little  to  end  violence  there,  and 
may  actually  serve  to  set  the  stage  for  resumed  violence  at  even 
higher  levels  when  the  NATO  forces  withdraw.  The  NATO  mission, 
obscure  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  to  preserve  a  single  state  of  Bosnia 
and  the  goal  is  to  secure  the  peace,  not  wage  a  war  in  an  operation 
which  will  last  about  a  year.  This  may  well  be  "mission  impos- 
sible". 

The  peace  agreement  divides  Bosnia  49  percent,  51  percent  be- 
tween a  Serbian  Republic  and  a  Muslim-Croat  Federation.  The  first 
task  of  the  NATO  forces  is  to  establish  and  protect  zones  of  separa- 
tion between  these  entities.  That  is  a  strange  form  of  creating  and 
preserving  a  single  state. 

To  carry  out  this  separation  process,  NATO  commanders  are  au- 
thorized to  use  all  necessary  force,  it  was  pointed  out  earlier,  to 
compel  the  removal,  withdrawal  or  relocation  of  indigenous  troops 
and  weapons  from  any  location  in  Bosnia,  not  just  from  separations 
zones.  And,  if  the  Commander  determines  that  the  local  troops  or 
activities  constitute  a  threat  or  even  a  potential  threat  to  the 
NATO  force  or  mission,  he  can  use  all  appropriate  force.  This  is  a 
free-fire  doctrine  that  creates  a  much  higher  probability  of  war 
than  of  securing  peace. 

The  only  exit  strategy  identified  to  date  is  to  leave  in  about  a 
year.  There  is  no  definition  of  the  measures  of  peace  to  be  achieved 
and  put  in  place  before  departure.  This  seems  an  open  invitation 
to  the  three  Bosnian  factions  to  simply  outwait  NATO  and  then  re- 
sume their  conflicts.  This  conclusion  is  particularly  true  for  the 
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Federation,  since  the  United  States  has  made  these  promises  that 
it  will  be  built  up  as  necessary  with  new  weapons  and  training  to 
achieve  parity  with  the  Serbian  Republic. 

As  Greneral  Scowcrofl  noted,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  pre- 
cise military  balance  can  be  created  which  will  sustain  a  stable 
armed  truce  after  NATO  forces  are  withdrawn.  The  plan  is  based 
on  false  assumptions,  one,  primarily,  that  the  Croat-Muslim  Fed- 
eration is  a  stable,  political  entity.  This  ignores  the  continuing  dif- 
ferences between  the  Croats  and  the  Muslims. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  believe  that  1  year  is  long  enough  to  re- 
solve the  bitter  economic,  political,  religious  and  historic  issues 
which  have  driven  the  brutal  events  of  the  last  4  years  in  Bosnia. 
Then,  all  of  this  instability  will  be  compounded  by  the  near  impos- 
sibility of  governing  Bosnia  with  a  central  government  composed  of 
one-third  representatives  of  the  Serbian  Republic,  and  two-thirds 
representatives  from  the  Muslim-Croat  Federation. 

Far  from  securing  peace,  rearming  federation  forces  seems  to  me 
simply  to  set  the  stage  for  resumed  conflict  at  even  higher  levels 
of  destructive  violence.  I  recognize  that  the  reservations  I  express 
about  the  wisdom  of  armed  intervention  at  this  point  are  essen- 
tially moot.  They  cannot  change  the  fact  that  Americans  are  al- 
ready moving  into  Bosnia,  and  thousands  will  soon  follow.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  believe  that  this  Congress  will  take  any  action  which 
would  jeopardize  the  safety  or  the  combat  capabilities  of  our  troops 
in  Bosnia. 

Even  though  the  issue  of  intervention  is  essentially  moot  in  my 
judgment,  I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  express  the  hope  that  your 
examination  here  will  provoke  a  long  overdue  debate  about  the 
long-term  role  of  the  United  States  in  European  security  affairs. 
Bosnia  just  happens  to  be  the  current  crisis.  Present  plans  to  ex- 
pand NATO's  borders  eastward  threaten  to  lock  us  indefinitely  into 
a  cold  war  military  alliance,  and  further  increase  U.S.  responsibil- 
ities for  the  maintenance  of  political  and  military  stability  through- 
out Europe. 

Unless  a  new  security  structure  can  be  created  to  replace  NATO, 
this  Balkan  venture  will  be  followed  by  others  in  the  future.  The 
burden  will  fall  once  again  on  Americans  to  spend  blood  and  treas- 
ure in  places  like  Poland,  Lithuania  or  Hungary.  The  United  States 
certainly  must  remain  fully  engaged  in  Europe,  but  our  principal 
form  of  engagement  should  not  be  as  a  leader  and  major  contribu- 
tor to  an  expanded  military  alliance. 

To  conclude,  I  believe  that  the  United  States  must  actively  con- 
tribute to  a  resolution  of  the  Bosnian  tragedy,  as  difficult  as  that 
will  be,  but  that  this  should  involve  more  constructive  means  than 
major  military  actions.  It  is  too  late  to  prevent  such  action  now  in 
Bosnia,  but  we  should  be  developing  better  avenues  to  address 
similar  challenges  in  the  future. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Admiral  Carroll  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendix.! 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you.  Admiral  Carroll. 

Our  former  Defense  Secretary,  Jim  Schlesinger.  We  appreciate 
your  being  with  us  today. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  JAMES  SCHLESINGER, 
FORMER  SECRETARY  FOR  DEFENSE 

Mr.  SCHLESINGER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Some  reservations 
have  been  expressed  about  the  desirability  of  our  going  into  Bosnia. 
The  issue,  gentlemen,  is  no  longer  the  wisdom  ofl)ecoming  in- 
volved. We  are  already  deeply  engaged.  We  have  taken  over  the 
management  of  the  peace  process.  We  have  organized  air  strikes 
against  the  Serbs.  We  were  the  patrons  of  the  negotiations  in  Day- 
ton. We  have  persuaded  our  allies  to  go  in,  contingent  upon  the 
United  States  providing  20,000  men  for  IFOR. 

At  this  juncture,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  live  up  to  those  com- 
mitments which  involve  the  prestige  of  the  United  States  as  the 
leading  world  power.  However,  deployment  does  involve  substantial 
risks  and  this  committee  has  expressed  interest  in  those  risks  and 
would  like  to  know  about  them  in  advance. 

Those  risks  depend  not  only  on  how  the  parties  in  Bosnia  react 
to  the  presence  of  IFOR,  they  will  depend  also  on  what  they  per- 
ceive our  intentions  to  be.  During  World  War  II,  Tito,  leader  of  the 
partisans,  believed  that  partisan  warfare  would  be  the  appropriate 
way  of  dealing  with  invasion  of  his  country.  For  25  years,  his  in- 
tent to  deal  with  an  invasion  by  the  Soviet  Union,  a  hypothetical 
invasion  by  the  Soviet  Union,  with  whatever  assistance  could  be 
gleaned  from  the  Warsaw  Pact,  depended  upon  partisan  warfare. 

Caches  of  arms  have  been  placed  in  thousands  of  places,  un- 
known to  us,  and  undiscoverable  by  us.  We  should  be  under  no  illu- 
sions, it  seems  to  me,  in  going  in,  that  the  issue  is  one  of  peace 
or  war.  The  issue  will  be  a  continuation  of  hostilities  in  milder  or 
greater  degree  among  the  parties,  neither  the  recent  quarrels  nor 
the  century-old  quarrels  among  the  parties  will  disappear  simply 
because  of  an  American  engagement. 

It  has  been  indicated  that  we  will  deploy  our  forces  along  the 
zone  of  separation.  We  are  going  to  introduce  armor.  Armor  pro- 
vides substantial  advantages  in  terms  of  reduced  vulnerability  of 
our  forces  when  they  are  engaged.  However,  armor  has  its  limita- 
tions, some  of  which  I  will  return  to,  but  I  point  out  at  this  junc- 
ture that  it  means  reduced  mobility  and  particularly  so  under  con- 
ditions of  bad  weather. 

It  is  our  intention  to  establish  fire  bases  along  the  zone  of  sepa- 
ration. There  will  be  for  the  personnel  involved  tent  cities,  a  sub- 
ject to  which  I  will  come  back  in  a  moment.  Defining  the  mission 
has  been  troublesome.  Defining  the  objectives  has  been  trouble- 
some, and  it  is  one  of  the  responsibilities,  it  seems  to  me,  of  the 
Congress  to  look  into  the  definition  of  those  objectives,  whether 
they  be  narrow  or  broad.  And,  there  is  ambiguity  as  to  what  we 
want.  There  is  a  sizable  difference,  I  think,  between  what  our  dip- 
lomatic officers  say  and  what  the  JCS  has  indicated  as  a  relatively 
narrow  and  doable  mission.  It  is  necessary,  also,  to  ensure  that  the 
rules  of  engagement,  which  are  robust,  be  maintained  rather  than 
announced  at  the  beginning  and  then  slowly  wasted. 

A  basic  question  involves  the  length  of  stay  of  American  forces. 
We  say  that  we  will  be  out  in  a  year's  time.  Bv  saying  so,  we  help 
determine  the  reaction  of  the  other  side.  Indeea,  the  other  side  may 
choose,  if  they  believe  that  we  will  be  out  in  a  year's  time,  simply 
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to  wait  us  out.  That  reduces  the  Hkelihood  of  organized  resistance 
to  the  presence  of  American  forces  and  those  of  our  allies. 

We  have  said  we  will  be  out  in  a  year's  time,  but  an  exit  date 
is  not  an  exit  strategy.  There  are  questions  that  have  been  raised, 
ambiguities  about  what  we  do  about  those  who  have  been  indicted 
for  war  crimes.  If  we  proceed  as  a  practical  matter  to  go  after  the 
war  criminals,  some  of  whom  are  influential,  if  not  in  control  of  the 
Bosnian,  Croat,  and  Serb  forces.  It  is  clear  that  they  will  be  less 
hospitable  to  the  American  presence,  and  more  likely  to  organize 
resistance. 

There  is  also  ambiguity  about  our  role  with  regard  to  the  reset- 
tlement of  refugees,  which  I  believe  to  be  something  of  a  sop  to 
American  opinion.  It  is  vitally  important  for  us  to  keep  the  objec- 
tives limited  and  not  to  allow  mission  creep. 

Let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of  our  vulnerabilities. 
How  vulnerable  we  are  depends  upon  the  criterion  that  we  employ. 
The  vulnerabilities  are  no  greater  than  what  one  might  expect  in 
a  military  engagement.  But,  the  vulnerabilities  probably  are  far 
greater  tnan  what  the  public  expects,  and  that  is  likely  to  raise 
problems  down  the  line. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  caches  of  arms  available  to  the  forces  in- 
side the  country,  if  they  choose  to  use  them.  They  have  mortars, 
and  those  mortars  may  well  be  the  most  dangerous  threat  to  the 
American  forces.  I  mentioned  the  tent  cities.  They  will  be  able  to 
fire  at  those  tent  cities  and  to  inflict  casualties. 

A  second  threat  is  represented  by  SAMs,  available  in  significant 
number  and  likely  to  be  used  against  our  choppers. 

A  third  threat  is  represented  by  snipers  and  mines.  We  are  send- 
ing in  the  engineers  to  clear  those  mines,  but  they  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial threat. 

Finally,  the  possibility  of  anti-tank  weapons,  less  potent,  I  think, 
than  the  other  threats. 

These  vulnerabilities  do  not  mean  that  our  forces  will  be  at- 
tacked, but  they  point  to  the  possibility  that  they  may  be,  and  ev- 
erybody on  Capitol  Hill,  indeed,  everybody  in  this  country,  should 
be  aware  of  those  risks. 

What  are  the  probabilities?  The  probability,  first,  of  organized  re- 
sistance. We  have  heard  suggestions,  hints,  I  think,  from  General 
Mladic  that  the  removal  of  the  areas  around  Sarajevo  under 
Bosnian  Serb  control  will  be  resisted.  That  is  possible.  I  think  that 
it  is  likely,  however,  at  this  stage,  at  least,  to  represent  something 
along  the  line  of  hot  air. 

The  likeliest  action  on  the  other  side  rather  than  organized  re- 
sistance is  to  wait  us  out  and  to  see  whether  we  withdraw  in  a  year 
or  even  less  in  the  run  up  to  the  1996  election.  In  that  event,  we 
will  face  some  degree  of  resistance  from  little  bands  not  under 
central  control,  or  apparently  not  under  central  control,  and  they 
can  impose  casualties  that  will  be  significant  not  in  a  military 
sense,  but  in  terms  of  the  reaction  of  the  U.S.  public. 

If  we  wish,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  has  stated,  to  ensure  an  en- 
during Bosnian  state,  we  are  likely  to  be  there  a  long  time.  That 
would  fall  under  the  category  of  nation  building,  not  included  as 
one  of  the  objectives  as  stated  by  the  JCS. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  bv  reiterating  my  initial  observa- 
tion that  whatever  one  may  initially  think  of  the  wisdom  of  going 
in  to  Yugoslavia,  that  issue  is  now  behind  us.  The  commitment  of 
the  United  States,  the  prestige  of  the  United  States,  is  now  en- 
gaged. 

[Mr.  Schlesinger  did  not  submit  a  written  statement.] 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  I  want  to 
thank  our  panelists.  I  particularly  want  to  thank  General  Smith  for 
his  long  trip  from  the  theater  to  come  over  here  and  testify. 

Let  me  ask  our  panelists,  what  criteria  for  a  successful  outcome 
in  Bosnia  and  criteria  for  leaving  should  we  adopt? 

Mr.  Schlesinger.  Well,  I  think  Mr.  Perle 

Chairman  Oilman.  I  ask  that  of  the  entire  panel. 

Mr.  Perle.  In  my  view,  the  central  criterion  is  that  the  Bosnians 
we  leave  behind  should  be  able  to  defend  themselves.  It  is  their 
countiy.  Ultimately,  they  have  to  defend  it. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  other  panelists?  Admiral  Carroll? 

Adm.  Carroll.  I  have  alluded  to  this  as  Oeneral  Scowcroft  did. 
Creating  a  military  balance  of  such  stability  that  there  will  be,  in 
effect,  an  armed  truce  in  a  divided  Bosnia  simply  is  not  a  form  of 
peace.  It  is  a  form  of  incipient  war.  Furthermore,  the  central  gov- 
ernment of  Bosnia  as  now  conceived,  will  have  no  effective  capabili- 
ties to  govern  a  state  of  Bosnia. 

So,  the  problems  are  to  disarm,  to  reduce  the  level  of  armaments 
which  cannot  be  done  by  arms  control,  obviously,  and  to  strengthen 
the  central  authority  of  the  Bosnian  government,  and  that  is  a 
long-term  undertaking. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Secretary  Schlesinger,  did  you  want  to  com- 
ment on  that? 

Mr.  Schlesinger.  We  have  some  confusion  about  the  criteria.  It 
is  plain  that  the  Administration  has,  from  time  to  time,  averted  to 
an  enduring  Bosnian  state,  as  has  the  Secretary  of  State.  But,  it 
is  also  plain  that  one  of  our  criteria  is  to  get  out  in  1  year's  time, 
and  that  we  will  declare  the  operation  to  be  a  success  if  we  get  out 
in  1  year's  time.  That  is  not  openly  stressed  as  the  criterion  of  suc- 
cess, but  I  think  as  a  practical  matter,  that  is  what  is  being  put 
into  the  minds  of  the  public  and  of  the  Congress. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Oeneral  Smith,  as  the  UNPROFOR  com- 
mander, what  do  you  think  the  criteria  should  be  for  a  successful 
mission  and  a  successful  exit? 

Oen.  Smith.  As  the  UNPROFOR  commander,  I  do  not  feel  it  is 
up  to  me  to  be  in  a  position  to  dictate  that  at  all. 

Chairman  Oilman,  Off  the  record,  would  you  want  to  make  any 
comments? 

[Laughter.] 

Oen.  Smith.  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not  hear  the  comment? 

Chairman  Oilman.  Off  the  record 

Oen.  Smith.  No,  I  do  not  think  I  would  like  to  go  off  the  record, 
either. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Oeneral  Smith,  what  do  you  think  the  major 
threats  are  to  this  NATO  mission? 

Oen.  Smith.  To  the  military 'component,  the  threat  to  the  IFOR 
mission,  as  I  understand  it,  is,  I  think,  not  an  organized  fight,  if 
any  occurs  at  all. 
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I  think  it  will  be  a  situation  where  the  fear  of  the  consequences 
of  some  development  in  the  scheme  of  things  as  the  year  goes  by 
reaches  the  stage  where  individuals  or  very  small  groups  stait  to 
take  matters  into  their  own  hands  and  revert  to  the  use  of  force. 
Then  I  can  see  IFOR  becoming  involved  in  a  forceful  wav.  I  think 
the  force  is  big  enough  and  strong  enough  to  deal  with  those  mat- 
ters, so  I  do  not  expect  it  to  succumb  to  that  threat  to  the  mission. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Oeneral,  do  you  think  the  land  mines,  the  six 
million  land  mines  that  we  hear  about,  plastic  mines,  are  any 
major  threat  to  the  occupation  of  the  IFOR  units? 

Gen.  Smith.  I  do  not  think  they  are  a  threat  to  the  mission.  They 
are  clearly  a  threat  to  somebody  who  stands  on  one  or  drives  his 
vehicle  over  one. 

Just  because  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  them,  I  do  not  think 
it  necessarily  follows  that  they  are  a  very  large  threat.  They  have 
been  there  all  the  time  that  I  have  been  in  command.  While  we 
have  had  casualties  from  people  standing  on  mines,  I  think  the  sit- 
uation when  the  IFOR  is  there,  where  one  of  the  burdens  laid  upon 
the  parties  is  the  marking  and  declaration  of  their  mine  fields,  the 
situation  should  be  a  great  deal  easier  than  it  has  been  for 
UNPROFOR  during  this  year. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Are  there  maps  that  indicate  where  the  mine 
fields  are? 

Oen.  Smith.  We  know  where  a  number  of  them  are  already,  and 
for  example,  it  proved  possible  to  have  them  cleared,  so  that  we 
could  reconnect  the  power  lines  into  Sarajevo  during  October,  and 
the  parties  cooperated  and  it  was  quite  competently  done  as  an  en- 
gineering feat. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Oeneral. 

Mr.  Ballenger. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  have  liked 
to  ask  this  question  of  the  earlier  group,  but  I  did  not  read  the 
Dayton  Agreements,  but  obviously  there  is  substantial  infrastruc- 
ture that  needs  to  be  repaired,  and  I  understand  you  are  doing  that 
now  in  Sarajevo. 

As  far  as  you  know,  is  there  a  commitment  in  the  Dayton  Agree- 
ments to  reouild  the  infrastructure,  and  if  so,  who  is  going  to  pay 
for  it?  Does  anybody  know? 

Mr.  ScHLESiNGER.  Well,  we  have  talked  about  $6  billion  in  as- 
sistance, of  which  the  United  States  would  provide  $600  million.  I 
presume  that  a  substantial  part  of  that  is  for  the  recovery  of 
Bosnia.  I  presume  a  substantial  slice  of  that  would  go  to  the  repair 
of  the  infrastructure. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Perle  also,  if  we  arm  the 
Bosnians,  is  it  not  likely  that  the  Russians  would  just  also  arm  the 
Serbs? 

Mr.  Perle.  Well,  I  think  the  Serbs  are  very  well  armed  as  it  is, 
so  there  is  already  a  significant  imbalance,  but  I  think  one  could 
also  turn  that  question  around  and  say,  if  we  do  not  arm  the 
Bosnians,  can  we  be  confident  that  the  Russians  will  not  arm  the 
Serbs? 

I  think  that  what  Secretary  Schlesinger  said  about  the  impor- 
tance of  honoring  American  commitments  must  apply  even  to  that 
unwritten  provision,  because  it  was  on  the  strength  of  that  verbal 
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promise  that  these  people  signed  the  agreement.  To  now  walk  away 
from  it  would  be  to  dishonor  the  whole  process  in  my  view,  so  I 
think  we  should  honor  our  commitments,  including  the  verbal  ones. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  Did  you  not  say,  or  at  least  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  one  of  the  reasons  we  did  not  have  that  down  in  writing  was 
because  of  our  allies  not  wanting  it  done? 

Mr.  Perle.  I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  reasons.  A  number  of  ex- 
planations were  given  to  the  Bosnians  at  the  time,  of  which  that 
was  one.  Another  was  the  concern  that  it  would  appear  presump- 
tuous in  the  eyes  of  the  Congress  to  make  that  commitment,  al- 
though there  was  no  shortage  of  presumption  on  a  broader  scale. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  Right. 

Mr.  Perle.  I  found  them  unconvincing,  but  obviously  the 
Bosnians  found  them  convincing,  and  on  that  basis,  signed. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ballenger. 

Mr,  Rohrabacher? 

Mr,  Rohrabacher,  First,  for  the  General,  how  many  casualties 
has  UNPROFOR  had  since  it  got  involved  down  there  in  the  Bal- 
kans? 

Gen,  Smith.  I  can  give  you  a  precise  answer  when  I  find  a  piece 
of  paper.  Now,  of  course,  I  cannot  find  it.  Yes,  in  the  year  from  the 
first  of  January,  we  had  for  what  are  categorized  as  war  casualties, 
that  is,  someone  being  killed  by  a  sniper,  a  situation  where  it  is 
demonstrable  that  he  was  shot  or  killed  or  wounded  by  any  act  of 
direct  war,  directly  engaging  him,  we  have  had  eight  men  killed 
and  119  wounded. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  That  is  since  January  of  this  year? 

Gen.  Smith.  That  is  since  January  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  OK,  and  how  many  casualties  has  the  United 
Nations  had  over  the  years? 

Gen.  Smith.  Since  July,  1992,  there  have  been  50  of  those  war 
casualties  and  423  wounded.  You  will  note  that  there  is  quite  a  dif- 
ference between  the  figures  for  this  year  and  the  historical  trend, 
and  perhaps  to  answer  a  question  before  it  is  asked  of  me,  the  pro- 
tection provided  by  a  much  greater  issue  and  deployment  of  ar- 
mored vehicles,  for  example,  is  largely  the  reason  for  the  higher 
proportion  of  wounded  and  the  many  fewer  dead. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  At  one  point,  I  remember  seeing  a  news  story 
where  the  vice  president  of  Bosnia  was  hauled  out  of  a  United  Na- 
tions vehicle  and  murdered  by  a  Serbian — whoever  they  were, 
whether  they  were  Serbian  Serbians  or  Bosnian  Serbians,  I  do  not 
know.  The  United  Nations  troops  just  basically  stood  by  and 
watched  the  man  be  murdered.  In  fact,  he  was  in  one  of  their  vehi- 
cles. 

Is  it  your  understanding  that  that  type  of  thing  will  not  happen? 
American  troops  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  stand  by  and  watch 
this  happen  after  this  deployment  takes  place? 

Gen.  Smith.  The  situation  is  different,  both  in  terms  of  rules  of 
engagement,  but  also  the  circumstances  in  which  such  an  event 
might  occur. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  OK  I  want  to  get  a  little  bit  into  the  history 
of  this,  and  let  me  ask  Mr.  Perle  this  in  the  beginning.  Well,  maybe 
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I  should  ask  the  General  this  before  I  go  to  Mr.  Perle.  General,  is 
the  Serbian  army  engaged  in  combat  in  Bosnia? 

Gen.  Smith.  By  that,  do  you  mean  the  army  of  the  former  Repub- 
lic of  Yugoslavia? 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Well,  you  know,  I  am  not  sure  what  you  call 
it,  but  I  would  imagine  that  is  what  we  are  talking  about;  the  peo- 
ple who  are  basically  under  the  command  structure  that  eventually 
leads  to  Mr.  Milosevic. 

Gen.  Smith.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  Bosnian-Serb 
army  is  operating  in  Bosnia  Herzegovina. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Right,  I  was  not  asking  about  the  Bosnian- 
Serb 

Gen.  Smith.  I  am  just  drawing  a  distinction.  The  army  of  the 
former  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  is  operating  in  the  former  Republic 
of  Yugoslavia.  There  may  be,  but  I  have  no  solid  evidence,  that  the 
one  is  supporting  the  other. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  It  is  interesting  when  we  hear  an  analysis  of 
what  is  going  on  down  there,  that  these  renegade  Bosnian  Serbs 
are  able  to  have  an  air  force  and  they  are  able  to  supply  heavy  ar- 
tillery and  tanks.  This  iust  does  not  seem  like  this  renegade  little 
outfit  that  people  have  been  saying  that  we  are  up  against.  Or,  let 
us  say,  the  Bosnians  and  Croatians  are  up  against. 

Mr.  Perle,  is  it  your  understanding  that  the  fighting  has  been 
going  on  in  that  region  for  the  last  3  years,  that  much  of  it  has 
been  conducted  by  what  we  would  consider  the  Serbian  army  or  the 
former  Yugoslavian  army? 

Mr.  Perle.  I  think  there  has  been  very  substantial  assistance 
from  the  army  of  the  former  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  to  the  Bosnian- 
Serbs.  It  has  been  on  a  continuous  basis. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  That  permitted  the  Serbians  to  have  an  over- 
whelming superiority  in  fire  power  in  terms  of  tanks,  heavy  artil- 
lery, which  the  Bosnians  and  Croatians  in  the  beginning  of  this 
conflict,  had  absolutely  no  defense  against,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Perle.  That  is  correct.  I  mean,  the  terrible  irony  of  this  em- 
bargo in  which  we  prevented  the  Bosnians  from  getting  arms,  is 
that  we  never  acted  effectively  to  stop  the  flow  of  arms  to  the 
Serbs. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  So,  here  we  have  an  embargo  that  affected  a 
group  of  people,  lefl  one  group  in  overwhelming  superiority  in 
terms  of  weaponry,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Perle.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Now,  do  you  think  that  the  embargo,  this 
strategy  that  we  came  up  with,  that  our  government  was  a  part 
and  parcel  of  enforcing,  did  that  encourage  the  slaughter  of  more 
people  or  discourage  the  slaughter  of  more  people? 

Mr.  Perle.  By  in  effect  protecting  the  advantage  of  the  Serbs,  I 
think  there  is  no  question  it  encouraged  the  slaughter. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  With  the  chairman's  indulgence,  just  very 
quickly,  I  believe  that  a  lot  of  people  have  focused  on  the  fact  that 
the  Serbs  are  trying  to  justify  their  act  by  claiming  that  there  are 
some  people  from  the  outside  who  come  in  to  help  the  Bosnians. 
Let  us  note  that  any  Islamic  volunteers  that  have  come  into  that 
area  came  in  after  a  policy  was  in  place  that  basically,  predictably 
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ended  in  the  slaughter  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  by  an 
overwhelming  superiority  of  arms. 

The  same  people  who  put  that  policy  in  place  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  West  are  now  the  ones  who  are  telling  us,  and 
are  the  architects  of  the  current  deployment  policy,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Perle.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  That  is  all,  thank  you. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Leach. 

Mr.  Leach.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  go  for  a 
minute  in  terms  of  missions.  My  sense  is,  particularly  from  Mr. 
Perle,  that  one  of  our  goals  should  be  to  leave  a  nation  that  can 
protect  itself.  So,  we  have  kind  of  a  nation  protection  mission. 

One  of  the  words  we  are  all  a  little  bit  angst  about  using,  based 
on  recent  experience,  is  this  term  nation  building.  So,  it  strikes  me 
that  if  you  distinguish  missions  here,  we  are  trying  to  nation  pro- 
tect rather  than  nation  build,  but  it  is  not  at  all  clear  to  me  that 
you  can  have  one  without  the  other. 

Would  you  like  to  describe  that  circumstance?  Is  that  a  fair  dis- 
tinction? 

Mr.  Perle.  Well,  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Leach.  In  throwing  it  out,  one*  of  the  reasons  I  raise  it,  it 
strikes  me  there  is  still  a  civilian  side  of  this  equation,  and  that 
we  are  all  talking  about  the  military  circumstance,  but  if  there  is 
not  a  civilian  side  military  circumstance,  if  we  do  leave  or  all 
troops  leave,  we  will  be  back  to  possibly  square  one. 

Mr.  Perle.  The  Dayton  Accords  do  have  a  number  of  constitu- 
tional provisions  that  are  intended.  Whether  they  will  succeed  is 
another  matter. 

To  put  the  central  government,  the  federation,  in  a  position  to 
conduct  the  civil  affairs  of  the  government,  there  is  no  police  power 
to  assist  in  that  process.  I  think  there  is  a  significant  gap  in  the 
arrangements  we  have  made.  On  the  one  hand,  you  have  military 
forces,  including  a  mechanized  division. 

But,  there  is  no  one  in  place  to  enforce  free  elections,  for  exam- 
ple, or  to  assist  in  the  return  of  refugees,  and  I  think  that  is  a  defi- 
ciency. But,  all  I  am  trying  to  suggest  is  that  the  Bosnians,  from 
the  moment  they  were  recognized  as  an  independent  nation,  had 
an  inherent  right  to  defend  themselves.  We  interfered  with  that 
right.  We  cannot  undo  the  damage  that  was  done,  but  at  the  very 
least,  if  we  are  going  to  go  there,  we  should  try  not  to  leave  before 
the  Bosnians  are  able  to  defend  themselves.  If  they  are  overrun 
and  destroyed  upon  our  departure,  I  think  we  will  look  back  on  the 
decision  to  go  there  in  the  first  place  as  one  unworthy  of  however 
many  lives  are  lost,  and  some  will  undoubtedly  be  lost. 

Mr.  Leach.  Fair  enough.  Let  me  just  ask  General  Smith,  the 
main  brunt  of  your  testimony  is  that  this  objective  can  be  achieved. 
Is  there  an  Anglo-French  military  division  on  this  or  judgment,  or 
do  you  think  your  colleagues  in  the  French  forces  concur  on  this? 

Gen.  Smith.  Yes,  I  do.  I  do  not  detect  fi-om  the  briefings  and  the 
planning  that  I  have  been  involved  with  the  NATO  forces  that 
there  is  any  division  within  that  organization  as  to  how  it  is  going 
to  go  about  achieving  its  goal. 
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Mr.  Leach.  Good.  I  would  just  simply  conclude  by  saying  that 
one  of  the  advantages  of  NATO  is  that  you  have  an  alliance  that 
involves  burden  sharing,  and  one  of  the  aspects  of  NATO  that  I 
think  this  Congress  is  obligated  to  go  on  record  as  affirming  is  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  our  NATO  allies  and  their  military  and 
professional  capacity.  We  are  very  appreciative  of  your  making  an 
effort  to  testify  before  us. 

Gen.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired, 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Perle,  Bosnia  is  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  Perle.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Did  she  have  a  right  to  call  on  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  help  her  when  she  was  attacked  under  Article 
57  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  or  51,  I  am  not  sure  which? 

Mr.  Perle.  Fifty-one,  yes,  I  think  they  had  that  right,  and  I 
think  that  right  preceded  any  effort  to  limit  it  by  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Then  we  shredded — the  favored  word  that  is  used 
around  here — shred  the  Constitution.  We  shredded  the  U.N.  char- 
ter, that  is,  those  countries  that  failed  to  heed  the  call  from  Bosnia 
to  help  defend  her  from  naked  aggression  from  other  states,  it 
seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Perle,  I  think  you  have  it  exactly  right.  There  is  not  going 
to  be  peace,  lasting  peace.  There  may  be  some  cease-fires,  until 
there  is  an  equilibrium,  a  military  equilibrium,  balance  of  power. 
There  will  not  be  that  unless  we  arm  and  train  the  Bosnian  people, 
the  Bosnian  muslims.  We  are  not  going  to  do  that,  because  we 
would  offend  the  British,  offend  the  French,  and  we  compromise 
our  neutrality. 

Er^o,  there  is  not  going  to  be  a  lasting  peace  over  there,  and  1 
year  is  not  going  to  cut  it,  it  just  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Perle.  I  do  think.  Congressman  Hyde,  that  this  issue  is  still 
very  much  being  debated  within  the  Administration,  and  there  are 
within  the  Administration  people  who  believe  that  having  made  the 
commitment  to  arm  and  train  the  Bosnians,  we  should  stand  by  it. 
And,  there  are  others  who  are  trying  to  find  ways  out  of  it.  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  weigh  in  heavily  on  the  side  of  those  who  wish 
to  keep  that  commitment. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Something  that  troubles  me  and  is  a  monster  prob- 
lem, a  mega-problem,  is  the  role  of  Congress  in  all  of  this.  Over  the 
years,  I  have  been  very  unhappy  with  the  role  of  Congress  when 
the  President  decides,  as  commander-in-chief,  he  is  going  to  do  A, 
B  or  C.  There  is  not  a  darn  thing  we  can  do  about  it.  As  Dr.  Schles- 
inger  says,  the  dye  is  cast,  and  now  we  have  to  fall  into  line. 

It  has  worked  out  so  far,  but  I  do  not  think  our  founding  fathers 
assumed  by  giving  Congress  the  exclusive  power  to  declare  war  and 
making  the  commander-in-chief  the  President,  had  any  idea  that 
we  would  have  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  and  every  belligerency  would  not  be  a  war. 

I  know  the  reason  we  do  not  declare  war,  because  that  is  incre- 
mentally momentum-producing,  and  we  cannot  do  that.  But,  Con- 
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gress  should  have  more  of  a  role  than  falling  into  line  and  rubber 
stamping  and  clicking  their  heels  when  the  President  decides  to 
commit  us  to  a  serious  course  of  action.  I  am  waiting  for  us  to  be- 
come peace  enforcers  on  the  Golan  Heights  one  of  these  days.  I  am 
sure  that  is  next. 

Let  me  just  say  one  thing,  and  I  am  just  relieving  my  mind.  For 
4  years,  I  have  carried  around  in  my  pocket  the  roll  call  on  Desert 
Storm.  If  it  was  such  a  duty  to  support  the  President,  where  our 
national  interests  were  clearly  involved,  and  I  look  at  Desert 
Storm,  I  look  at  Saddam  Hussem,  I  look  at  a  clearly  defined  enemy 
developing  nuclear  power,  about  to  dominate  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
impact  the  economies  of  the  West  immensely,  as  something  that 
our  national  interest  was  pretty  clear.  We  got  86  Democrat  votes 
and  we  got  179  no's.  I  scoured  this  regularly,  and  I  cannot  find  the 
Democrat  leader.  George  Mitchell  or  Tom  Dashell,  Robert  Byrd, 
Leon  Panetta,  Barbara  Canneli,  Lee  Hamilton,  Stenny  Hoyer,  Dave 
Bonyer,  Richard  Gephardt,  Tom  Foley.  They  all  voted  no. 

A  President  can  be  hanging  out  there,  even  our  national  interests 
were  clearly  involved,  but  we  just  do  not  think  we  ought  to  get  in- 
volved in  that.  Now  those  same  people  are  falling  over  themselves 
to  support  the  President,  and  we  are  being  instructed  that  that  is 
our  moral  patriotic  duty.  I  understand  that.  I  just  cannot  help  re- 
calling how  one-sided  this  commitment  to  doing  the  right  thing  is. 

Just  a  couple  of  thoughts.  Sudan  and  Rwanda.  I  have  trouble  in 
my  mind  distinguishing  between  mass  killings  in  one  country  and 
another,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  only  claim  the  world  has  on  us 
putting  ourselves  on  the  ground  in  Bosnia  is  the  civilized  world 
ought  never  avert  its  eyes  from  genocide.  That  is  what  we  have 
done,  and  now  at  last  something  is  being  done.  It  could  have  been 
done  differently,  lifting  the  embargo.  This  might  never  have  been 
necessary.  But,  we  sure  are  selective.  We  do  not  seem  to  care  about 
Rwanda  or  the  Sudan  and  I  have  trouble  reconciling  that  in  my 
mind. 

I  have  a  couple  other  points  and  I  do  not  want  to  impose.  I  see 
the  chairman  is  ready  to  pounce  with  the  switch,  so  you  go  ahead. 

Chairman  Gilman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Sorry  I  did  not  ask  a  question,  but  these  things  are 
therapeutic  for  me. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  We  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  eloquent  re- 
marks. Time  has  expired.  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Burton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect and  regard  for  all  those  people  at  that  table.  I  just  wish  they 
had  been  in  positions  of  leadership  to  come  up  with  a  better  policy 
than  we  have. 

I  think  all  of  you  have  said  we  must  honor  our  commitments  and 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Hyde,  covered  this  pretty 
well.  This  is  not  our  commitment.  This  is  President  Clinton's  com- 
mitment. Congress  voted  twice  in  the  last  month  against  this  pol- 
icy. Just  like  in  Haiti  and  like  expanding  the  operation  in  Somalia, 
the  President  is  taking  unilateral  action  and  now  we  have  to  be 
good  soldiers  because  the  word  of  the  United  States  has  been  given. 
We  have  to  march  in  lock  step  with  this  person  who  has  no  foreign 
policy  experience,  who  gropes  around  in  the  dark  trying  to  come  up 
with  a  policy. 
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Just  to  give  you  a  brief  background,  when  we  lost  those  troops 
in  Somalia,  the  President  called  me  and  some  others  over  to  the 
White  House.  I  was  the  senior  Republican  on  Africa  at  the  time, 
and  there  were  about  25  of  us  sitting  in  the  room  when  the  Presi- 
dent came  in  and  announced  his  new  policy.  He  said  we  were  going 
to  put  our  troops  on  the  tarmac  at  the  airport  at  Mogadishu  and 
there  would  be  barriers  put  around  them.  He  said  they  would  be 
safe  and  there  would  not  be  any  intervention  into  Somalian  poli- 
tics. 

Our  purpose  was  to  get  General  Aideed  and  bring  him  to  justice. 
Well,  Aideed  is  still  there.  Two  days  after  the  President  announced 
that  policy,  thev  lobbed  mortars  right  into  the  exact  spot  we  were 
going  to  billet  those  troops;  where  our  soldiers  were  said  to  be  safe. 

I  remember  Senator  Byrd  stood  up  and  said,  "Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  a  sustainable  policy,  and  I  am  going  to  move  tomorrow  to  cut 
off  funding  for  the  Somalia  expedition."  President  Clinton,  within 
2  hours,  changed  the  policy.  When  he  went  on  television,  he  sound- 
ed so  in  command  of  the  situation;  and  yet,  2  hours  before,  it  was 
an  entirely  different  proposal  than  what  he  announced  to  the  na- 
tion. I  was  just  amazed.  In  2  hours,  he  did  an  180-degree  turn. 

So,  I  guess  the  thing  that  frustrates  me  the  most  is  that  we  are 
emJDarking  on  something  here  where  there  is  undoubtedly  going  to 
be  casualties.  How  many,  we  do  not  know.  I  think  my  friend  from 
Texas  said  that  putting  Mr.  Clinton  in  charge  of  foreign  policy  was 
like  putting  someone  who  ran  a  corner  store  in  charge  of  Wal-Mart; 
but  nevertheless,  that  is  the  way  we  have  it. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions,  now  that  I  have 
vented  my  spleen.  Mr.  Schlesinger  said  there  are  mortars  that  can 
be  lobbed  from  a  couple  of  miles  away.  One  to  four  men  with  mor- 
tars can  hit  our  troops.  SAM  missiles  can  knock  down  our  aircraft. 
There  are  also  snipers,  land  mines,  and  terrorist  attacks. 

I  have  before  me  from  the  Task  Force  on  Terrorism  here  in  the 
Congress  a  list  of  five  terrorist  groups  that  are  there  from  Iran, 
and  other  areas  in  the  Muslim  world.  Some  are  even  called  the 
"Battalions  of  Believers,"  and  the  "Martyrs  Detachment,"  which 
leaves  one  to  believe  that  they  are  willing  to  drive  a  truck-load  of 
dynamite  like  they  did  in  Beirut  at  some  vulnerable  point  in  the 
future,  and  blow  some  of  our  men  up. 

On  the  other  side,  you  have  very  well-armed  Serbs,  who  are  not 
going  to  like  the  thought  of  the  United  States  taking  sides  and  sup- 
porting a  buildup  of  the  Bosnian-Muslim  forces.  So,  our  troops  for 
the  next  year  or  10  months  or  however  long  it  is  going  to  be,  are 
going  to  be  sitting  there  in  between.  I  am  sure  they  are  going  to 
be  well  fortified.  There  will  probably  be  some  mines  around  there. 

We  are  going  to  give  these  terrorists  the  opportunity  to  pick  any 
vulnerable  point  along  these  lines,  including  the  French  forces  and 
other  forces  over  there,  to  attack  and  kill  a  bunch  of  our  troops. 

Now,  they  may  not  do  this,  because  thev  may  just  wait  for  us  to 
leave.  But,  it  seems  to  me  the  Serbs  will  oe  reluctant  to  hold  back 
because  it  would  be,  in  effect,  arming  their  enemy,  so  they  may 
want  to  get  us  out  of  there  more  quickly. 

So,  I  guess  my  question  to  you  is,  how  do  you  cut  that  Gordian 
knot?  How  do  we  protect  our  troops  from  a  suicide  attack  or  a  mor- 
tar attack?  Snipers  are  only  going  to  get  one  or  two  victims  before 
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we  stop  them,  but  a  mortar  attack  and  a  suicide  attack  by  a  terror- 
ist at  a  well  thought  out  point  along  the  line  seems  like  it  is  going 
to  be  almost  impossible  to  defend  against.  If  you  can  give  me  an 
idea  of  how  we  can  do  that,  I  would  sure  like  to  know. 

Mr.  SCHLESINGER.  It  cannot  be  done. 

Adm.  Carroll.  It  cannot  be  done  as  long  as  they  are  performing 
a  military  mission,  patrolling,  enforcing  the  terms  of  the  so-called 
peace  agreement.  There  will  be  casualties,  and  to  make  it  even 
worse,  the  problem  you  have  posed,  the  temptation  will  be  very 
strong  for  the  parties  to  stage  these  attacks  in  such  ways  that  they 
are  ambiguous.  It  will  not  be  certain  who  attacked,  so  how  do  you 
respond?  Where  do  you  take  retaliatory  action? 

Perhaps  General  Smith  could  speak  to  this.  I  know  that  General 
McKenzie,  former  commander  there,  has  said  that  they  would  do 
exactly  that.  They  would  stage  the  attacks,  terrorists,  mortar, 
whatever,  in  an  ambiguous  way  and  blame  the  other  party. 

Mr.  Burton.  General  Smith. 

Gen.  Smith.  I  live  in  this  circumstance,  I  have  been  commanding 
in  this  circumstance.  I  am  not  one  to  make  my  plans  on  speculation 
and  I  do  not  think  your  fears  are  of  a  high  or  even  a  very  great 
probability. 

The  reason  I  think  this,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  IFOR,  is 
that  whatever  else  we  say  about  the  circumstances  in  Bosnia 
Herzegovina,  it  is  an  armed  society  at  war  with  itself.  It  is  not  at 
war,  except  when  you  get  in  the  way,  with  anybody  else.  It  has  not 
been. 

Second,  it  recognizes  very  clearly  force.  It  understands  force.  It 
can  see  what  is  implied  by  forces  when  they  deploy,  and  the  great- 
est protection,  I  believe,  to  the  IFOR  is  its  numbers,  its  mass  and 
the  weapon  capability,  the  wide  range  of  weapon  capabilities  that 
it  has,  none  of  which  have  I  had  until  very  recently,  and  when  I 
have  had  them,  I  only  have  them  in  a  very  small  area  around  Sara- 
jevo. 

Mr.  Burton.  With  the  chairman's  indulgence,  let  me  just  follow 
up  on  this.  General,  the  Serbs  have  advance  assisted  mortars 
called  ORGANS  and  they  can  be  fired  accurately  from  a  range  of 
50  kilometers.  I  believe  that  is  about  30  miles.  Then,  of  course,  you 
have  the  terrorist  possibility.  I  know  you  are  probably  going  to 
mine  around  those  areas;  but,  it  seems  to  me  that  within  the 
course  of  the  next  year,  if  somebody  from  either  side  wants  to 
launch  an  attack  with  a  limited  number  of  people  with  these  kinds 
of  weapons,  how  are  you  going  to  retaliate  after  the  mortars  have 
hit  and  knocked  out  200  troops  when  the  attackers  are  as  far  away 
as  20  to  30  miles? 

Gen.  Smith.  As  I  say,  by  bringing  out  the  required  capability, 
you  have  the  capability  to  do  what  you  are  asking.  Of  course,  an- 
other party  can  have  the  initiative  and,  as  it  were,  take  the  first 
measure  of  then  your  defensive  measures  of  not  having  too  many 
eggs  in  one  basket  and  so  forth  that  are  important  to  you. 

But,  I  am  quite  confident  of  the  competence  of  the  commanders 
of  the  people  deploying  that  they  are  not  going  to  put  themselves 
unnecessarily  at  risk. 
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Mr.  Burton.  Well,  we  have  confidence  in  you  and  we  wish  vou 
luck,  but  I  still  think  we  are  very  vulnerable.  I  think  it  is  a  bad 
policy. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Saxton,  please  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Schlesinger  has  a  1 
p.m.  commitment  in  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  Mr,  Chairman,  thank 
you  for  inviting  me  to  come  and  join  you,  as  I  am  not  a  member 
of  this  committee. 

Gentlemen,  one  of  the  things  I  have  learned  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress is  that  we  as  westerners  collectively  do  not  always  under- 
stand from  a  local  perspective,  the  mindsets  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  I  learned  that  specifically,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  were 
viewing  and  trying  to  second  guess  what  Saddam  Hussein  was 
going  to  do. 

From  a  western  perspective,  we  never  believed  he  would  do  what 
he  did.  In  this  case,  I  find  myself  equally  concerned  about  our  west- 
ern perspective,  inasmuch  as  we  have  gotten  most  of  our  informa- 
tion through  the  electronic  media,  and  inasmuch  as  this  has  been 
interpreted  for  us  on  an  ongoing  basis  by  the  Administration. 

One  part  of  what  concerns  me  has  to  do  with  something  that  Mr. 
Burton  brought  up.  That  has  to  do  with  the  Islamic  influence  in 
the  Bosnian  and  Muslim  world.  Let  me  just  suggest  that  I  have  in- 
formation which  leads  me  to  believe,  at  least,  that  there  is  more 
to  it  than  a  few  bands  of  folks  who  have  infiltrated  into  the 
Bosnian  Muslim  society. 

Let  me  just  set  the  stage  and  then  let  me  just  ask  you  to  react 
to  what  I  am  going  to  say.  In  Bosnia  Herzegovina,  there  has  been 
an  Islamic  cause,  it  has  been  reported  by  some,  since  late  in  the 
1980's,  even  before  Bosnia's  independence  was  contemplated.  Since 
the  early  1990's,  President  Izetbegovic  has  courted  Tehran,  and 
that  is  understandable.  If  I  were  under  attack,  I  would  look  for 
help  from  wherever  I  could  get  it,  as  well.  This  is  not  surprising 
considering  Izetbegovic's  background  and  beliefs.  Let  me  quote 
from  something  he  wrote  in  1970.  "There  can  be  no  peace,"  he  said, 
"or  co-existence  between  the  Islamic  faith  and  the  non-Islamic  faith 
and  non-Islamic  institutions."  He  wrote  that  in  his  book  called  Is- 
lamic Declaration  in  1970. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  "Islamic  movement  must  and  can 
take  power  as  soon  as  it  is  morally  and  numerically  strong  enough 
not  only  to  destroy  the  non-Islamic  power  but  to  build  up  a  new 
Islamic  one,  as  well." 

Now,  before  someone  puts  that  off  as  something  that  was  written 
25  years  ago,  I  would  point  out  that  the  president  had  that  book 
reprinted  in  1992,  and  it  is  today  used  as  a  textbook,  I  am  told, 
in  Bosnian  schools. 

Then,  in  the  spring  of  1992  at  the  time  of  the  Bosnian  independ- 
ence, there  were  already,  in  my  belief,  organized  Islamic  forces  in 
the  Bosnian  Muslim  militias.  So,  it  appears  that  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, the  forces  of  the  armed  Islamic  movement  who  were  there 
to  help  their  friends,  including  the  Islamic  Jihad  detachment,  I 
might  add,  were  organized  and  very  disciplined  and  well  equipped. 

By  the  summer  of  1992,  the  Muslim  forces  included  several  hun- 
dred volunteers,  primarily  from  Algeria,  Egypt,  Sudan,  the  Persian 
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Gulf  Arab  states  and  Turkey,  most  of  them  veterans  of  Afghani- 
stan. In  addition,  Iran  is  maintaining  a  Bosnia  Herzegovina  core  of 
highly  professional  operatives,  mainly  from  the  ranks  of  the  Ira- 
nian and  the  Lebanese  Hezbollah  that  provide  expert  training  and 
assistance,  as  well  as  conduct  most  sensitive  covert  operations. 

I  could  go  on,  but  during  this  entire  time,  a  new  generation  of 
better  trained  and  equipped  cadres  were  being  prepared,  and 
today,  some  believe  that  the  Bosnian  army  has  been  integrated 
with  folks  of  this  nature,  who  came  to  the  country  to  help  their 
friends.  The  Third  Corps,  for  example,  it  is  well  known,  this  is  the 
main  Mujahideen  unit,  some  believe,  serving  as  primary  assault 
troops  in  the  Bosnian  army. 

Then  there  is  an  elite  group  near  Zenica  and  Traunik,  the  volun- 
teer Musudine  battalion  called  the  Asnar,  made  up  of  300  to  600 
troops.  There  is  another  elite  force,  we  are  told,  known  as  the  Bat- 
talion of  Believers,  which  are  mainly  Arabs,  including  Afghans, 
that  arrived  sometime  during  the  last  several  years  from  the 
Sudan. 

I  guess  what  all  this  leads  to  is  my  question,  what  is  your  im- 
pression of  what  this  influence  means  in  terms  of  our  presence  and 
in  terms  of  the  future  of  this  area? 

Mr.  Perle.  It  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  agreement,  that 
these  forces  will  be  removed  from  the  territory  of  Bosnia 
Herzegovina,  and  it  will  be  up  to  the  Bosnian  government  to  imple- 
ment that  provision  of  the  agreement.  I  hope  they  are  successful 
in  doing  so. 

The  best  way,  it  seems  to  me,  to  encourage  the  return  to  the  sec- 
ular tradition  of  the  Bosnians,  and  they  are  not  fanatics  and  they 
are  not  radicals,  is  to  give  them  a  means  of  survival  other  than  the 
desperate  search  they  have  been  on  in  this  period  in  which  they 
were  cut  off  from  assistance  by  the  west. 

If  we  are  now  going  to  help  the  secular  moderates  in  the  Bosnian 
government  to  provide  for  their  own  defense,  I  think  that  will  rel- 
egate these  forces,  troublesome  as  they  are,  to  a  marginal  role,  if 
any. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Schlesinger,  after  you  make  your  com- 
ments, you  are  free  to  go  to  your  commitment.  We  thank  you  for 
coming. 

Mr.  Schlesinger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think.  Congress- 
men, that  you  have  pointed  out  why  it  is  that  we  are  not  likely  to 
see  a  unified  Bosnian  state.  The  American  belief  has  been  that  be- 
cause the  United  States  is  a  multiethnic  society,  that  we  will  be 
able  to  infuse  this  ethos  into  other  societies.  That  is  not  going  to 
take  place  in  Bosnia.  I  think  that  that  has  been  evident  from  the 
very  first,  from  the  time  of  the  break  up  of  the  Yugoslav  Republic 
in  which  the  Bosnian  Serbs  and  the  Bosnian  Croats  indicated  that 
they  would  not  live  under  a  government  dominated  by  Muslims. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Schlesinger,  and  thank  you 
for  standing  by.  We  will  look  forward  to  seeing  you  at  a  policy 
meeting. 

Would  any  other  of  the  panelists  care  to  comment  on  Mr. 
Saxton's  comments? 
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If  not,  I  will  just  wind  up  with  one  other  question.  Greneral 
Smith,  how  will  the  present  UNPROFOR  forces  be  integrated  into 
the  new  mission? 

Gen.  Smith.  I  will  divide  the  current  UNPROFOR  forces  into 
those  that  are  found  by  NATO  nations  and  those  that  are  not.  As 
a  general  rule,  those  that  are  found  from  NATO  nations  will 
change  their  flag  and  the  color  of  their  head  gear  on  the  transfer 
of  authority,  and  become  part  of  the  leading  elements  of  the  imple- 
mentation force. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Let  me  interrupt  a  moment.  Does  that  mean 
they  will  be,  on  one  hand,  an  UNPROFOR  force  and  on  the  other 
hand,  an  IFOR  force?  Or,  will  they  finally  be  integrated? 

Gen.  Smith.  During  this  period  of  transition,  this  is  already  hap- 
pening. UNPROFOR  is  the  majority  partner  at  the  moment,  and 
we  are  beginning  to  see  elements  of  the  IFOR  arriving. 

There  will  be  a  point  where  the  authority  transfers  from  the 
UNPROFOR  commander,  me,  to  the  Rapid  Reaction  Corps  Com- 
mander, General  Walker.  At  that  point,  as  I  say,  the  NATO  contin- 
gents of  UNPROFOR  reflag.  The  decision  to  the  contingents  from 
non-NATO  nations  has  yet  to  be  made,  but  some  of  those  can  be 
expected  to  join  the  implementation  force,  and  they,  too,  will  reflag. 

We  may  expect  some  to  be  withdrawn.  They  will  remain  under 
U.N.  command  within  the  overall  command  of  the  IFOR.  And,  to 
show  you  how  that  is  done,  my  chief  of  staff  with  a  residual  ele- 
ment from  my  headquarters  will  form  a  small  cell  within  the  Rapid 
Reaction  Corps'  headquarters  to  command  those  elements  of  the 
United  Nations  that  are  to  be  withdrawn  when  this  space  on  the 
roads  shifts  and  so  forth,  to  put  them  in  as  other  forces  are  brought 
in. 

Chairman  Oilman.  So,  eventually,  then,  there  will  be  no  longer 
a  U.N.  force,  but  it  will  all  be  NATO? 

Gen.  Smith.  Correct.  The  exact  timing  of  that,  I  do  not  know  yet, 
and  we  will  not  until  we  know  just  how  many  forces  are  to  remain 
and  how  many  are  to  be  taken  out. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  Thank  you.  One  last  comment.  Can  you  com- 
ment on  a  recent  statement  by  Mr.  Hassan  Moradovich,  the 
Bosnian  minister  for  relations  with  the  United  Nations,  when  he 
stated,  "We  do  not  trust  the  French.  We  think  they  will  fail  in  im- 
plementing this  agreement,  therefore,  we  are  asking  NATO  to 
change  the  deployment  plan,  so  that  they  are  not  the  only  force 
there.  We  would  like  the  Americans  in  Sarajevo  and  may  ask  the 
French  to  leave  entirely." 

Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that? 

Gen.  Smith.  Only  insofar  that  he,  as  a  minister  of  the  Bosnian 
government,  is  at  liberty  to  state  his  opinion,  and  it  is  up  to  the 
NATO  commanders  to  decide  where  they  wish  to  deploy  their 
forces. 

Mr.  Burton.  Can  I  follow  up  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Giijvian.  Yes,  I  would  be  pleased,  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Burton.  It  was  reported  around  the  world  last  week  that  the 
French  commander  said  that  the  Bosnian  Serbs  around  Sarajevo 
would  pack  their  bags  or  be  put  in  a  coffin,  which  is  not  the  kind 
of  rhetoric  that  is  conducive  to  a  peaceful  attitude. 
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So,  I  think  this  is  a  very  salient  point  that  is  being  made  right 
now,  and  I  would  like  to  follow  up  and  just  ask,  what  is  the  chance 
of  these  60,000  to  70,000  Bosnian  Serbs  around  Sarajevo  going 
along  with  this  peace  plan,  if  they  think  that  thev  are  going  to  be 
forced  out  of  their  homes  and  that  returning  people  who  have  been 
driven  from  that  area,  are  going  to  take  those  homes? 

Gen.  Smith.  They  are  not  necessarily  going  to  be  forced  out  of 
their  homes. 

Mr.  Burton.  Then,  why  did  the  French  commander  make  that 
kind  of  comment,  because  he  was  speaking,  I  thought,  for  the 
French  forces? 

Gen.  Smith.  Well,  let  me  deal  with  the  sector  commander's  com- 
ments first.  The  general  made  some  comments  that  he  thought 
were  off  the  record.  They  were  his  own  opinion.  Unfortunately,  his 
understanding  of  the  situation  was  not  what  occurred,  and  he  has 
subsequently  apologized  publicly  for  what  he  said. 

Whether  or  not  the  Serb  population  of  that  part  of  the  territory 
that  is  currently  occupied  by  Bosnian  Serb  military  and  is  under 
the  Dayton  Agreement  to  be  part  of  Federation  territory  leads  to 
a  mass  exodus  of  the  population,  that  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  understanding  of  what  has  been  done  in  their  name  is  cur- 
rently we  are  trying  to  get  across  as  much  as  we  can  an  under- 
standing of  the  Dayton  Agreement,  in  the  hopes  that  this  will  ex- 
plain to  people  what  has  actually  been  decided  for  them,  as  op- 
posed to,  if  you  like,  their  worst  fears  being  realized. 

Mr.  Burton.  Let  me  follow  up  one  more.  So,  is  the  policy,  then, 
of  the  forces  over  there  to  allow  the  Bosnian  Serbs  who  are  occupy- 
ing these  residences  around  Sarajevo  to  stay,  or  are  the  refugees 
that  are  returning,  that  have  a  claim  on  these  properties  going  to 
be  allowed  to  take  those  homes,  thus  displacing  these  Serbs?  And 
if  that  happens,  what  are  the  consequences  of  that  action? 

Gen.  Smith.  The  handling  of  the  refugee  problem,  overall,  is  not 
a  matter  that  is  strictly  mine,  but  the  understanding  is  that.  I  will 
try  and  answer  the  question. 

Not  everybody  is  a  refugee  amongst  those  Bosnian  Serbs  who  are 
in  that  area  that  is  to  be  handed  over.  I  believe  the  figure  is  about 
30  percent  of  that  group  of  people  are  refugees.  Many  of  them,  of 
those  refugees  are  refugees  from  the  city  of  Sarajevo  itself,  and  the 
whole  matter  of  the  movement  of  populations  and  whether  they  re- 
turn to  their  own  houses  or  not  is  a  great  deal  more  complicated 
than  just  dealing  with  one  little  group  in  one  little  place. 

Chairman  Gilman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired.  I  want  to 
thank  our  panelists  once  again,  General  Smith  particularly  for 
coming  the  long  distance  from  the  theater  of  operations.  Admiral 
Carroll  and  Mr.  Perle,  former  assistant  secretary  and  General 
Smith's  assistant,  or  rather  the  British  Embassy's  attache  for  being 
with  us,  and  Mr.  Sills  and  Ms.  Hills,  our  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington, we  thank  you  all  for  taking  time. 

Mr.  Perle,  did  you  have 

Mr.  Perle.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might,  I  would  just  like  to  say, 
having  made  disparaging  remarks  about  the  policies  of  the  British 
and  ^ench  governments,  I  did  not  mean  in  any  way  to  suggest 
anything  other  than  I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  what  British  and 
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French  forces  have  actually  done  there.  The  military  deserve  our 
gratitude  for  what  they  managed  to  do. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you.  We  in  the  colonies  are  noted  for 
our  outbursts  on  occasion.  Again,  we  thank  our  panelists  and  we 
wish  the  commander  a  safe  trip. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:11  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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I  thank  the  Committee  for  inviting  me  testify  today  on  this  important 
subject. 

I  welcome  the  Committee's  hearings  on  the  next  steps  in  Bosnia, 
especially  those  concerning  U.S.  troop  deployment. 

We  do  know  now  the  terms  of  that  agreement. 

The  peace  plan  for  Bosnia  negotiated  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  under  the 
leadership  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Richard  Holbrooke  is  a 
substantial  diplomatic  achievement.   It  is  also  deeply  frustrating. 

The  plan  draws  some  new  boundaries  between  combatants,  promises 
economic  rehabilitation,  and  foresees  a  peacekeeping  force  of  60,000 
troops,  20,000  of  whom  will  be  Americans,  who,  it  is  anticipated,  will 
remain  for  a  year. 

If  implemented,  the  plan  could  stop  the  war  for  a  year  or  as  long  as  the 
troops  remained.  While  it  might  conceivably  provide  the  basis  for  a  more 
durable  peace,  that  seems  unlikely  unless  a  systematic  effort  is 
undertaken  to  enable  Bosnians  to  defend  themselves  against  aggressive 
neighbors.  Otherwise,  it  is  probable  that  once  the  peacekeeping  troops 
have  departed,  the  Serb  forces  -  who  have  made  war  on  Bosnia  for 
more  than  three  years  --  will  attempt  to  complete  their  conquest. 
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The  history  of  the  war  in  former  Yugoslavia  makes  clear  the  critical 
importance  of  an  adequate  self-defense  in  deterring  Serb  aggression. 

The  first  target  of  the  quest  for  a  greater  Serbia  was  Slovenia,  which,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  aggressors,  turned  out  to  have  retained  adequate 
amounts  of  weapons  to  defend  itself.  When  Serb  forces  met  serious 
opposition  in  Slovenia,  they  turned  on  Croatia,  brutally  attacking 
Dubrovnik  and  other  Croatian  cities  and  towns.   Once  Croatia  was  able 
to  secure  enough  weapons  to  mount  effective  resistance,  Serb 
aggressors  made  Bosnia  Herzegovina  their  principle  target. 

Through  more  than  three  years,  Bosnian  efforts  to  defend  themselves 
from  murder,  starvation,  rape  and  ethnic  cleansing  have  been  greatly 
and  shamefully  hampered  by  the  arms  embargo.   Russians  and  other 
Europeans  resisted  lifting  the  embargo  until  late  November,  when  they 
finally,  reluctantly  agreed,  simultaneously  attempting  to  mitigate  the 
effects  of  the  action  by  providing  for  1 80  days  delay  in  delivering  heavy 
weapons  --  if  then. 

But  only  if  Bosnians  are  able  to  defend  themselves  by  the  time  foreign 
forces  depart  will  the  peacekeeping  effort  result  in  a  lasting  peace.   But 
at  Dayton  the  administration  agreed  to  lift  the  economic  embargo  on 
Serbia,  but  settled  for  delays  on  lifting  the  arms  embargo  on  Bosnia. 
Again  and  again  the  administration  has  preferred  consensus  with 
diplomatic  partners  instead  of  delivering  Bosnia  by  providing  the  basis  of 
a  stable  peace.   Clearly,  good  intentions  are  not  enough. 

On  Feb  10,  1993,  less  than  one  month  after  Bill  Clinton  was  inaugurated, 
the  new  Secretary  of  State,  Warren  Christopher,  announced  that  the 
administration  "believed  it  was  time  for  the  United  States  to  become 
actively  and  directly  engaged  in  the  ...  effort  to  reach  a  just  and  workable 
solution  to  this  very  dangerous  conflict." 

But  the  administration  would  not  lift  the  arms  embargo  or  use  U.S.  air 
power  to  protect  Bosnia's  civilian  population,  even  though  both  had  been 
promised  during  the  campaign.   Christopher  explained;  "In  consultations 
with  our  allies,  it  became  clear  that  those  countries  that  have  troops  on 
the  ground  there,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada,  felt  that 
their  troops  would  be  gravely  endangered  if  we  lifted  the  embargo  on 
weapons  to  the  Bosnians" 

The  administration  is  still  reluctant  to  state  clearly  and  publicly  that  our 
goal  is  a  viable,  democratic  Bosnia  at  peace  with  its  neighbors,  and 
reluctant  as  well  to  adopt  a  policy  that  will  achieve  this  goal.  Yet  that 
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must  be  the  goal  and  it  will  require  a  stronger  Bosnia. 

No  one  knows  how  dangerous  to  life  and  limb  this  operation  will  be. 
Everyone  knows  it  will  be  expensive,  with  U.S.  costs  as  high  as  $2.5 
billion  to  $3  billion,  and  it  will  cost  20,000  men  and  their  families  a  year 
out  of  their  lives.  This  major  deployment  will  require  heavy  use  of  scarce 
material  and  manpower.   It  will  also  leave  U.S.  defense  capabilities 
weaker  than  they  are. 

It  would  be  worthwhile  if  the  result  of  this  sacrifice  were  a  viable 
democratic  Bosnia  and  a  stable  peace  in  this  strategically  crucial  region. 

It  will  not  be  unless  more  provision  is  made  for  training  and  equipping 
Bosnians.  Republicans  in  Congress,  having  been  put  in  a  box  by  the 
President,  are  discussing  means  for  strengthening  the  administration's 
commitment  to  a  policy  of  training  and  arming.   Indeed,  the  support  of  a 
good  many  Republicans  will  probably  depend  on  the  administration's 
providing  more  credible  assurances  to  arm  and  train. 

I  believe  Republicans  can  help  most  by  insisting  that  the  training  of 
Bosnians  begin  immediately,  and  that  realistic  plans  for  equipping  a  first- 
class,  modern  Army  be  completed  and  implemented. 

The  administration  has  confronted  Congress  with  a  fait  accompli.   It 
made  commitments  to  Allies  and  to  NATO  without  consultation  with  the 
Congress.   It  has  dispatched  troops  without  consultations  with  the 
Congress.   It  confronts  the  Congress  now  with  supporting  its  efforts  -- 
and  the  American  troops  deployed  to  Bosnia  ~  who  have  no  choice 
about  the  matter  --  or  refusing  to  supply  the  financial  support  needed  to 
sustain  troops. 

Most  Republicans  will  not  deny  support  to  U.S.  forces.  They  have 
criticized  too  strongly  the  liberals  of  the  anti-war  movement  who  withhold 
support  in  the  effort  to  shut  down  the  war. 

Most  Republicans  are  now  seeking  a  way  to  support  the  troops  and 
salvage  some  lasting  benefits  from  this  ill-  conceived  policy.   I  think  this 
can  best  be  done  with  a  resolution  that  conditioning  support  on  a 
systematic,  serious,  prompt,  adequate  effort  to  train  and  equip  Bosnian 
forces,  thus  changing  the  balance  of  power,  and  leaving  Bosnians  ~ 
more  than  2.5  million  are  homeless,  more  than  200,000  have  been 
slaughtered  in  this  war  ~  able  to  defend  themselves,  at  last. 
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Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  this  morning  to  discuss  some  of  the  issues  surrounding  the  proposed  deployment  of 
United  States,  NATO  and  other  international  forces  in  Bosnia    Much  of  the  current  debate  in 
Congress  quite  properly  centers  on  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  that 
deployment  might  go  forward,  and  also  on  the  timing  and  the  circumstances  under  which  those 
forces  might  be  withdrawn    I  believe,  nonetheless,  that  it  is  also  important  to  focus  on  threats  to 
the  international  Implementation  Force  ("IFOR")  during  its  stay  in  Bosnia  and  the  neighboring 
region    The  international  community  does  have  an  extensive  experience  in  "peacekeeping" 
operations  (broadly  defined),  through  the  United  Nations  and  otherwise,  that  can  provide 
important  lessons  and  background  for  IFOR  once  it  finds  itself  in-country    I  hope  to  share  my 
assessment  of  some  of  those  lessons  today 

Certainly,  the  threats  to  IFOR  are  enormous    the  possibility  of  a  resumption  of  combat 
among  the  warring  parties  in  Bosnia,  attacks  on  IFOR  by  rogue  elements  from  the  parties'  regular 
armed  forces  not  under  effective  command  and  control,  terrorist  assaults  and  guerrilla  warfare 
activities  by  both  foreign  and  domestic  elements,  six  million  land  mines,  only  a  small  percentage 
of  which  are  mapped,  unexploded  ordnance,  a  dangerously  degraded  infrastructure  and 
communications  systems,  and  a  potentially  harsh  winter  climate 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the  gravest  threat  to  U  S  forces  in  Bosnia  may  come 
from  a  piece  of  paper  --  the  Dayton  Agreement  itself 

Even  if  Congress  approves  or  acquiesces  in  the  participation  of  American  troops  in  IFOR, 
on  whatever  conditions,  including  adopting  a  sound  exit  strategy,  we  should  not  forget  that  very 
real  dangers  lie  ahead  --  between  deplovment  and  exit    The  extent  of  those  dangers  depends  in 
large  measure  on  how  the  United  States  and  IFOR  handle  the  implementation  of  the  Dayton 
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Agreement,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  these  issues  should  be  debated  now    Indeed,  the  very 
notion  of  an  "exit  strategy"  depends  critically  on  what  precisely  it  is  our  forces  are  asked  and  are 
able  to  accomplish  before  exit  becomes  operationally  or  politically  possible 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  series  of  issues  raised  by  the  Dayton  Agreement,  formally  known  as 
the  "General  Framework  Agreement  for  Peace  in  Bosnia  and  Herzogovina."  and  its  eleven 
Annexes,  where  the  real  substance  of  the  deal  is  actually  found    Obviously,  the  following  list  is 
incomplete,  and  it  is  intended  more  as  an  introduction  to  problems  of  implementation  than  a 
definitive  catalogue 
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THE  RISK  OF  PARTITION 

Secretary  of  State  Christopher,  at  the  initialing  of  the  Dayton  Agreement  on  November 
21,  said  "[tjoday's  agreement  assures  the  continuity  of  the  single  state  of  Bosnia-Herzogovina, 
with  effective  federal  institutions,  a  single  currency,  and  full  respect  by  its  neighbors  for  its 
sovereignty  "  .An  accompanying  Department  of  State  "Fact  Sheet"  asserts  that  this  principle 
derives  from  the  initial  efforts  of  the  Contact  Group  (United  States,  Russia,  Britain,  France  and 
Germany)  staning  in  spring,  1994,  as  well  as  two  other  principles    the  state  will  consist  of  two 
entities  (the  Muslim-Croat  Federation)  and  a  Serbian  entity,  and  these  two  entities  would  be 
linked  by  agreed-upon  constitutional  principles 

Any  reasonable  reading  of  the  Dayton  Agreement,  however,  and  especially  the  likely  role 
of  IFOR,  leads  to  the  almost  certain  conclusion  that  the  Agreement  will  lead  to  the  partition  of 
Bosnia-Herzogovina,  not  to  its  reunification  '   It  is  critically  important  to  understand  that 
potentially  dispositive  precedents  will  be  set  in  the  days  and  weeks  immediately  following  the 
formal  signing  of  the  Agreement  in  Paris  by  the  actions  of  the  respective  military  elements  in  and 
around  Bosnia,  and  by  the  conduct  of  IFOR 

The  Dayton  .Agreement  provides  that,  within  thirty  (30)  days  after  it  becomes  effective, 
the  parties  will  complete  a  military  withdrav/al  from  a  "Zone  of  Separation"  extending  two 
kilometers  on  each  side  of  an  "Agreed  Cease-Fire  Line  "-  Where  this  cease  fire  line  does  not 
coincide  with  the  "Inter-Entity  Boundary  Line"  (the  "Red  Line"  as  drawn  on  the  map),  further 
provisions  for  disengagement  apply    In  those  cases,  which  involve  the  cession  of  territory  from 
the  Croat-Muslim  forces  to  Serbs  and  vice  versa,  the  handover  is  to  be  effected  within  forty-five 
(45)  days  after  the  "Transfer  of  Authority"  from  L^NPROFOR  to  IFOR  '    Moreover,  within  120 
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days  of  the  Transfer  of  Authority,  the  several  Bosnian  militaries  shall  either  canton  or  demobilize 
all  heavy  weapons  and  forces  which  cannot  be  accommodated  in  cantonment  areas  ^ 

IFOR  is,  necessarily,  given  broad  broad  powers  to  compel  compliance  with  these  (and 
other,  more  detailed)  provisions,  including  "the  use  of  necessary  force  '"  Its  deployment  is 
contemplated  pursuant  to  a  U  N  Security  Council  Resolution  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  UN 
Charter,  and  its  military  authorities  are  extremely  broad  " 

On  its  face,  this  scheme  appears  militarily  prudent,  and  consistent  with  the  immediate 
priorities  to  reinforce  the  existing  cease  fire  and  separate  the  parties'  military  forces    The  real 
issue,  however,  is  whether  the  cease-fire  and  Red  Lines  serve  as  interim  steps  toward  a  unified 
Bosnia  and  Herzogovina,  or  whether  they  are  the  respective  borders  of  the  new  Greater  Serbia 
and  Greater  Croatia 

The  United  Nations'  experience  in  ethnically  divided  Cyprus  suggests  considerable  cause 
for  concern    There,  responding  to  intercommunal  violence  between  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots, 
the  Security  Council,  in  Resolution  186  on  March  4,  1964,  created  the  LT^  Peace-keeping  Force 
in  Cyprus  ("UNFICYP")  Virtually  all  observers  believed,  then  and  now,  that  the  "intercommunal" 
violence  was  as  much  related  to  long-standing  disputes  between  Greece  and  Turkey  as  to  tensions 
in  the  newly-independent  Republic  of  Cyprus    .After  ten  years  of  repeated  crises,  the  situation  was 
altered  dramatically  by  a  major  1974  military  operation  in  northern  Cyprus  conducted  by  the 
Government  of  Turkey,  allegedly  operating  under  the  Treaty  of  Guarantee  of  I960 

In  response,  the  Security  Council  adopted  Resolutions  353  and  355,  which  set  the  basic 
framework  under  which  UNFICVT  still  operates  today    U>fFICYP  functions  as  a  disengagement 
and  observer  force  along  the  lines  of  the  1974  military  cease  fire  (with  numerous  subsequent 
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adjustments),  and  patrols  a  buffer  zone  in  between  the  respective  military  lines    In  November, 
1983.  the  situation  was  further  complicated  by  the  Turkish  Cypriot  declaration  of  the  "Turkish 
Republic  of  Northern  Cyprus,"  which  has  been  recognized  as  a  separate  state  only  by  Turkey 
The  Security  Council  has  extended  UNFICYP's  mandate  in  six-month  intervals  since  then 

The  result  has  been,  politically,  that  Cyprus  is  a  divided  country  What  started  as  a  purely 
military  cease-fire  line  has  become  a  de  facto  political  boundary  between  two  communities  which 
have  made  essentially  no  progress  toward  becoming  a  unified  state  in  over  twenty  years 

While  IFOR's  mandate  is  far  more  muscular  than  UNFICYP's,  that  fact  alone  does  not 
guarantee  a  different  result    The  Dayton  Agreement  makes  no  provision  either  for  the 
demilitarization  of  Bosnia  and  Herzogovina,  or  for  the  integration  of  the  opposing  forces  into  a 
new  national  army    Keeping  two  separate  armed  forces  in  place  within  the  territory  of  a 
supposedly  unitary  state  hardly  sounds  like  a  formula  for  the  fijll  reunification  of  Bosnia    IFOR's 
own  actions  will  play  an  important  role    If  it  acts  like  a  disengagement  force  -  like  UNFICYP, 
or  UNIKOM  between  Iraq  and  Kuwait,  or  UNDOF  on  the  Golan  Heights  -  IFOR  will  itself  be 
acting  as  an  agent  for  partition    Thus,  even  assuming  complete,  peaceful  compliance  with  the 
Dayton  Agreement's  key  points,  the  result  may  be  precisely  the  partition  of  Bosnia  which  Serbian 
aggression  was  originally  intended  to  effect,  and  which  at  least  some  Croats  would  welcome 

Moreover.  IFOR  differs  in  a  critical  respect  from  the  UN  peacekeeping  forces  just 
mentioned    .■Ml  of  them  were  deployed  under  traditional  peacekeeping  rules  -  with  the  consent  of 
the  parties,  under  instructions  to  act  in  a  completely  neutral  fashion,  and  with  rules  of  engagement 
permitting  the  use  of  force  essentially  only  in  self-defense    In  the  case  of  IFOR,  only  the  first  is 
true,  in  that  the  parties  consented  to  its  deployment  and  its  mandate  by  signing  on  to  the  Dayton 
.Agreenient    IFOR's  rules  of  engagement  are  obviously  radically  different  from  traditional  UN 
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peacekeeping  forces,  intentionally  so,  and  we  can  assume  that  the  parties  fiilly  understand  the 
difference  from  UNPROFOR  on  that  point 

Neutrality  is  far  more  problematic,  given  the  history  of  various  IFOR  participants    The 
Serbs  are  not  likely  to  view  NATO  as  neutral,  except  perhaps  for  the  French    The  Croats  and  the 
Muslims  are  not  likely  to  view  the  Russians  as  neutral,  and  are  going  to  wonder  where  French 
priorities  lie    After  a  vigorous  use  of  force  by  IFOR,  the  target  military  force  is  not  likely  to  view 
any  element  of  IFOR  as  neutral    At  this  stage,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  predict  how  the  absence 
of  neutrality  will  affect  IFOR's  ability  to  carry  out  its  mission,  except  to  say  that  it  will  be  very 
different  from  the  traditional  UN  operation,  as  it  was  intended  to  be    The  only  real  analogy  is 
UNOSOM  II  in  Somalia  after  it  was  perceived  to  have  lost  its  neutrality,  and  that  analogy  is 
hardly  inspiring 

Ironically,  the  new  Bosnian  Constitution  itself  seems  to  confirm  this  possibility    The 
constitution  states  that  "[t]he  Entities  shall  have  the  right  to  establish  special  parallel  relationships 
with  neighboring  states        "'  These  "relationships"  are  undefined,  but  even  the  concept  itself  is  a 
dagger  pointed  at  the  heart  of  a  unitary  Bosnian  state    Moreover,  even  though  the  applicable 
constitutional  provision  makes  the  caveat  that  any  such  relationships  must  be  "consistent  with  the 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of  Bosnia  and  Herzogovina,"  this  qualification  is  swallowed  by 
the  initial  grant  of  authority    Those  aspects  of  Bosnian  sovereignty  which  depend  on  such 
institutions  as  a  central  bank  and  a  common  currency,  important  though  they  will  be  if  actually 
implemented,  will  undoubtedly  take  a  back  seat  for  the  foreseeable  future  to  the  military  aspects 
of  the  Dayton  Agreement    In  reality,  if  the  military  arrangements  point  toward  panition,  the 
extensive  economic  portions  of  the  Agreement  will  be  stillborn 

Moreover,  freezing  the  dividing  line  between  the  Croat-Muslim  and  Serbian  entities  brings 
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with  it  the  very  real  possibility  of  pressure  for  extending  IFOR's  deployment    There  may  well  be  a 
strong  argument,  as  there  almost  always  has  been  at  the  periodic  expirations  of  UNFICYP's 
mandate,  that  withdrawing  the  force  will  plunge  the  region  back  into  mstability  and  conflict 

IFOR's  ability  to  help  create  a  unitary  Bosnian  state  may  lie  most  tellingly  in  its 
implementation  of  the  provisions  requiring  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces    Here,  the  Dayton 
Agreement  is  quite  specific    ".AJl  Forces  in  Bosnia  and  Herzogovina  as  of  the  date  this  Annex 
enters  into  force  which  are  not  of  local  oritjin,  whether  or  not  they  are  legally  and  militarily 
subordinated  to  the  Republic  of  Bosnia  and  Herzogovina,  the  Federation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzogovina,  or  Republika  Srpska,  shall  be  withdrawn  together  with  their  equipment  from  the 
territory  of  Bosnia  and  Herzogovina  within  thirty  (30)  days  (emphasis  added)  "* 

This  provision  necessarily  means  that  Serbian  forces  from  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia  must  withdraw  to  Serbia-Montenegro,  and  Croatian  forces  from  the  Republic  of 
Croatia  must  withdraw  to  Croatia    .Advisors  and  irregular  forces  assisting  the  Bosnian  army  must 
also  return  to  wherever  home  is  for  them,  as  well    Combined  with  the  arms-limitation  provisions 
on  regional  stabilization  found  in  Annex  1-B  of  the  Dayion  Agreement,  these  commitments  on  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  forces  provide  an  opportunity  to  end  the  military  division  of  Bosnia 
Moreover,  this  is  where  the  conduct  of  IFOR  will  be  critical,  and  cannot  be  predicted  from  the 
text  of  the  Dayton  .Agreement  alone 

Unlike  UNPROFOR,  IFOR  has  the  authority  and  the  power  to  prevent  Bosnia  from  being 
used  as  a  carving  board  by  its  two  nearest  neighbors    Aggressive  policing  of  the  requirements  for 
the  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces  as  well  as  the  vigorous  pursuit  of  sub-regional  arms  control 
measures'  may  be  a  way  to  do  so    The  vagueness  and  incompleteness  of  these  provisions  of  the 
Dayton  Agreement,  however,  only  underline  the  critical  importance  of  implementation  in  those 
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long  months  between  IFOR's  deployment  (which  has  already  begun)  and  its  withdrawal  (which  is 
a  year  away)  Implementation  of  military  assistance  is  also  important  here  as  well,  and  that  it  be 
conducted  in  a  way  that  strengthens  the  authority  of  the  central  Bosnian  government,  rather  than 
further  enhancing  the  independence  of  the  two  Entities 


'  It  is  certainly  curious  to  find  that  such  critical  documents  as  the  "Agreement  on  the  Military 
Aspects  of  the  Peace  Settlement"  (Annex  1-A  to  the  Framework  Agreement),  were  agreed  to  by 
the  central  government  and  the  two  Bosnian  entities  as  if  they  were  fully  equal  parties    This  paper 
exercise  speaks  volumns  about  how  the  parties  actually  view  themselves  today,  on  the  ground 

-  Annex  1-A,  Article  IV  ("Redeployment  of  Forces"),  Section  2    The  cities  of  Sarajevo  and 
Gorazde  are  covered  by  specific  provisions    Id_,  Section  2(c) 

Id  ■  Section  3 

"'  Id_,  Section  5 

Id  .  Section  6,  and  throughout  Annex  1-A 

Id  ■  .\rticie  VI  ("Deployment  of  the  Implementation  Force") 

'  Annex  4,  Article  III  ("Responsibilities  of  and  Relations  Between  the  Institutions  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzogovina  and  the  Entities"),  Section  2  ("Responsibilities  of  the  Entities"),  Subsection  (a) 

'*  Annex  1  A,  Article  III  ("Withdrawal  of  Foreign  Forces"),  Section  1 

'  See  Annex  IB,  Article  IV  ("Measures  for  Sub-Regional  .Arms  Control") 
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NATION  BUILDING 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  following  the  signing  of  the  Dayton  Agreement,  one 
striking  aspect  has  been  the  Administration's  insistence  that  U  S  forces,  and  IFOR  generally,  will 
not  be  engaged  in  "nation  building  "  Undoubtedly  in  response  to  the  catastrophe  caused  by  that 
failed  policy  in  Somalia,  IFOR's  mandate,  it  is  claimed,  has  been  scrupulously  limited  to  a 
narrowly  defined  military  mission 

Unfortunately,  the  Administration's  assertion  is  not  correct,  even  on  paper 

More  troubling,  m  practice,  IFOR  will  find  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  avoid 
being  entangled  in  the  host  of  non-military  activities  which  are  expressly  provided  for  in  the 
Dayton  Agreement    These  IFOR  "supporting  tasks,"  although  they  have  not  received  the 
publicity  of  IFOR's  "principal  tasks,"  are  nonetheless  broad  and  sweeping    Because  this  point  is 
so  crucial,  I  quote  the  applicable  provision  of  the  Agreement  in  full 

"The  Parties  understand  and  agree  that  the  IFOR  shall  have  the  right  to  fulfill  its 
supporting  tasks,  within  the  limits  of  its  assigned  principal  tasks  and  available 
resources,  and  on  request,  which  include  the  following 

(a)  to  help  create  secure  conditions  for  the  conduct  by  others  of  other  tasks 
associated  with  the  peace  settlement,  including  free  and  fair  elections, 

(b)  to  assist  the  movement  of  organizations  in  the  accomplishment  of 
humanitarian  missions, 

(c)  to  assist  the  UNHCR  and  other  international  organizations  in  their 
humanitanan  missions, 

(d)  to  observe  and  prevent  interference  with  the  movement  of  civilian 
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populations,  refugees,  and  displaced  persons,  and  to  respond  appropriately 
to  deliberate  violence  to  life  and  person,  and 

(e)  to  monitor  the  clearing  of  minefields  and  obstacles  "' 

In  short,  this  provision  of  the  Agreement  involves  IFOR,  resources  permitting,  in  virtually  every 
other  aspect  of  what  is  said  to  be  a  comprehensive  political  settlement 

It  may  be  true  that  IFOR  itself  will  not  be  carrying  out  these  responsibilities,  at  least 
initially    One  cannot  read  the  full  text  of  the  Dayton  Agreement,  however  ~  which  I  urge  all 
members  of  the  Committee  to  do,  despite  its  length  -  without  being  struck  by  the  constant 
overlapping  of  all  of  the  pieces  of  the  international  presence  in  Bosnia    Separating  IFOR's  stnctly 
military  activities  from  all  of  the  civilian  tasks  which  are  meant  to  be  undertaken  during  the  period 
of  IFOR's  deployment  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible    If  this  is  true,  Bosnia  may  soon  look 
much  like  Somalia  or  Cambodia 

Take,  for  example,  some  of  the  authorizing  language  applicable  to  the  UN  peacekeeping 
effort  in  Somalia    In  Resolution  865,  adopted  on  September  22,  1993,  less  than  two  weeks 
before  the  Mogadishu  tragedy,  the  Security  Council  instructed  UNOSOM  II  (the  L^^I 
peacekeeping  force)  to  keep  as  its  highest  priority  "the  furtherance  of  the  national  reconciliation 
process  and  to  promote  and  advance  the  re-establishment  of  regional  and  national  institutions  and 
civil  administration  in  the  entire  country."  as  outlined  in  the  original  "nation  building"  Resolution 
814    Resolution  865  further  urged  the  UN  Secretary  General  to  "re-double  his  efforts  at  the 
local,  regional  and  national  levels,  including  encouraging  broad  participation  by  all  sectors  of 
Somali  society,  to  continue  the  process  of  national  reconciliation  and  political  settlement,  and  to 
assist  the  people  of  Somalia  in  rehabilitating  their  political  institutions  and  economy  " 

These  general  priorities  were  obviously  subject  to  numerous  interpretations,  much  as  the 
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general  charge  to  IFOR,  quoted  above,  may  be  subject  to  more  detailed  implementation  once  the 
force  is  actually  deployed    The  similarity  of  the  language  used  in  both  cases  is,  to  say  the  least, 
striking 


Let  us  examine,  in  turn,  several  of  the  tasks  assigned  to  IFOR 


A.  THE  HIGH  REPRESENTATIVE 


A  virtually  certain  source  of  confusion,  uncertainty  and  worse  will  arise  from  the  creation 
of  the  position  of  "High  Representative  "  Even  the  source  of  the  High  Representative's 
appointment  is  unclear    He  or  she  is  "to  be  appointed  consistent  with  relevant  United  Nations 
Security  Council  resolutions,"-  ahhough  the  precise  appointing  authority  is  nowhere  specified 
This  uncertain  parentage  is  accompanied  by  an  even  more  uncertain  future,  since  the  High 
Representative  has  no  higher  authority  to  invoke  for  assistance,  no  source  of  funding  for  his  own 
operations,  and  no  real  control  over  the  funding  of  the  international  and  non-governmental 
humanitarian  organizations  which  will  be  operating  in  Bosnia  and  throughout  the  region 

The  High  Representative  serves  the  kind  of  function  which,  in  the  context  of  UN 
peacekeeping  operations,  would  normally  be  served  by  an  individual  with  a  title  like  "Special 
Representative  of  the  Secretary  General,"  reporting  to  the  Secretary  General,  and  acting  under  the 
authority  of  an  explicit  Security  Council  Resolution    Typically,  the  Force  Commander  of  a  UN 
military  force  would  operate  under  the  directions  of  the  Special  Representative,  analogously  to 
our  tradition  of  civilian  control  over  the  military    In  an  obvious,  and  understandable,  effort  to 
minimize  the  optics  of  UN  participation  in  this  matter,  given  the  history  of  UNPROFOR,  both  the 
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title  and  the  line  of  authority  of  the  High  Representative  have  been  changed    The  result, 
unfortunately,  may  be  more  confusion,  not  less 

While  the  Dayton  Agreement  makes  clear  that  the  High  Representative  "shall  have  no 
authority  over  the  IFOR,"  the  Agreement  also  states  that  "[t]he  High  Representative  is  the  final 
authority  in  the  theater  regarding  interpretation  of  this  Agreement  on  the  civilian  implementation 
of  the  peace  settlement  "^  By  contrast,  "the  IFOR  Commander  is  the  final  authority  in  theatre  [as 
spelled  in  the  original]  regarding  interpretation  of  this  agreement  on  the  military  aspects  of  the 
peace  settlement 

This  dichotomy  implies,  of  course,  that  the  distinction  between  civilian  and  military 
matters  will  be  clear  and  evident,  when  it  almost  certainly  will  not    While  it  is  certainly  possible 
that  the  IFOR  Commander  and  the  High  Representative  will  always  agree  on  everything,  they  may 
not    In  such  circumstances,  no  mechanism  exists  to  resolve  their  differences    We  thus  confront 
the  possibility  that  civilian  and  military  authorities  "in  the  theater"  will  find  themselves  at 
loggerheads,  with  potentially  grave  risk  to  IFOR  and  civilian  personnel 

Moreover,  I  must  say,  based  on  my  own  experience  in  the  UN  system,  that  I  believe  the 
High  Representative's  job,  even  on  the  civilian  side  alone,  is  nearly  impossible    UN  agencies,  even 
humanitarian  ones  ~  perhaps  especially  humanitarian  ones  -  resist  coordination  even  in  the  best 
of  circumstances    Non-UN  agencies,  including  some  of  the  most  honorable  and  distinguished, 
often  find  it  difficult  to  fit  into  a  UN  operation,  and  certain  non-governmental  organizations 
positively  relish  asserting  their  independence  from  coordination  by  intergovernmental  structures 
This  normal  disorder  is  compounded  where,  as  here,  many  "one  time"  operations  (such  as  the 
conduct  of  elections)  are  contemplated  under  exceedingly  tight  time  schedules,  and  where  the 
level  of  international  experience  varies  widely 
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In  addition,  the  Dayton  Agreement  in  many  respects  reads  like  a  jobs  program  for 
international  civil  servants    Time  and  time  again,  key  positions  in  many  of  the  agencies  and 
offices  being  established  are  assigned,  at  least  in  their  start-up  phases  to  citizens  of  states  other 
than  Bosnia  and  Herzogovina    For  example,  the  Electoral  Commission  will  be  chaired  by  the 
head  of  the  OSCE  Mission  "  At  least  initially,  the  Human  Rights  Ombudsman  may  not  be  a  citizen 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzogovina,  or  any  neighboring  state    Similarly,  the  Human  fljghts  Chamber  will 
be  composed  of  fourteen  members,  eight  of  whom  cannot  be  from  Bosnia  and  Herzogovina,  or 
any  neighboring  state  '  There  are  numerous  other  examples  as  well 

These  selections  are  obviously  not  accidental,  reflecting  as  they  do  they  deep  historical 
mistrust  and  suspicion  along  all  of  the  Bosnian  parties  Avoiding  that  mistrust  by  selecting 
outsiders  to  fill  key  positions,  however,  simply  substitutes  one  set  of  problems  for  another,  and 
leaves  many  of  them  as  additional  issues  for  the  High  Representative  to  attempt  to  resolve    With 
so  many  new  players  in  so  many  new  institutions,  one  wonders  whether  Bosnia  has  been 
overloaded  with  new  textbook-style  institutions,  with  which  it  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  cope  at 
a  time  when  far  more  basic  issues  of  national  self-survival  are  at  stake    In  terms  of  the  time  and 
resources  of  the  High  Representative,  if  past  experiences  in  the  UN  tell  us  anything,  he  may  find 
himself  spending  himself  on  turf  battles  among  new  bureaucracies  rather  than  attending  to  more 
immediate  and  compelling  needs 

I  need  hardly  add  that  the  highly  uncertain  security  situation  only  compounds  this  problem, 
and  also  bnngs  IFOR's  responsibilities  directly  into  play 

Faced  with  somewhat  similar  problems,  a  Special  Representative  of  the  Secretary  General 
could  always  turn  to  the  IJN  Secretariat,  and  ultimately  to  the  Security  Council,  for  guidance  and 
support    That  possibility  may  not  be  present  here    If  it  is  present,  it  does  not  necessarily  solve  the 
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problem  of  how  to  resolve  disputes  between  the  military  and  civilian  sides  of  the  Dayton 
Agreement,  because  it  may  simply  escalate  the  dispute  "out  of  the  theater"  into  some  other 
unspecified  political  domain 


B.  CIVILIAN  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 


The  new  Bosnian  constitution  explicitly  states  that  both  the  Croat-Muslim  Federation  and 
the  Serb  Republic  can  maintain  separate  civilian  law-enforcement  agencies  within  their  respective 
territories  '^  In  aid  of  these  separate  capabilities,  and  to  police  the  activities  of  the  police,  the 
Dayton  Agreement  requests  the  UN  Security  Council  to  create  an  International  Police  Task  Force 
("IPTF")  as  a  UN  civilian  police  activity "  Although  law-enforcement  can  cenainly  be  the 
responsibility  of  both  central  and  local  government  authorities,  as  it  is  in  the  United  States,  the 
ratification  of  the  separate  law-enforcement  capabilities  of  the  two  Bosnian  Entities  in  present 
circumstances  is  potentially  very  troubling 

First,  the  distinction  between  civilian  law-enforcement  and  military  activity  in  the  middle 
of  a  war  zone  is  not  as  apparent  as  it  might  be  in  Everytown,  USA    To  the  extent  that  policing 
and  soldiering  in  Bosnia  are  blurred  together  over  the  course  of  the  next  year,  the  potential  for 
IFOR  involvement,  the  potential  for  implicating  IFOR  obviously  grows  apace    The  Dayton 
Agreement  explicitly  recognizes,  for  example,  that  "law  enforcement  agencies"  may  have 
mandates  which  include  "public  and  state  security  "'"  Moreover,  the  IPTF  program  of  assistance 
could  include  "assessing  threats  to  public  order  and  advising  on  the  capability  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  deal  with  such  threats  "" 
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What  constitutes  "public  order"  or  "state  security,"  or  a  threat  to  either  one  of  them,  may 
well  be  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder  in  the  context  of  urban  guerrilla  warfare    Such  apparently 
"common  crimes"  as  murder,  robbery,  rape,  and  even  vandalism,  in  the  Bosnian  context,  may 
have  political  -  and  ultimately  military  -  implications  In  such  circumstances,  it  is  entirely  logical 
that  IFOR  would  be  deeply  involved  in  these  matters,  but  with  enormous  potential  repercussions 
for  the  entire  IFOR  mission 

Second,  police  forces,  especially  when  well-disciplined,  well-trained  and  well-armed,  can 
serve  as  effective  paramilitary  or  terrorist  organizations  in  off-duty  hours    It  is  far  from  fanciful, 
for  example,  for  the  Serbian  Entity  to  decide  to  create  an  "Anti-Terrorist  Unit,"  ostensibly  to 
guard  against  the  kinds  of  attacks  by  Islamic  terrorists  which  have  already  troubled  British  units  of 
UNPROFOR    During  their  regular  police  duty,  members  of  such  a  Unit  could  perform  most 
punctiliously  with  respect  to  internationally  recognized  human  rights,  while  reserving  their  real 
energies  for  the  ends  of  their  shifts    Moreover,  police  investigators  who  infiltrate  suspect 
organizations,  even  for  legitimate  law-enforcement  purposes,  can  also  serve  as  provocateurs 

Third,  the  international  presence  in  law  enforcement  matters,  as  contemplated  by  the 
Dayton  Agreement,  is  weak,  to  say  the  least    The  IPTF  is  to  be  headed  by  a  Commissioner, 
appointed  by  the  UN  Secretary  General  "in  consultation  with  the  Security  Council,"  and  it  is  to 
ftjnction  in  coordination  with,  "and  receive  guidance  from,"  the  High  Representative  - 
Significantly,  the  IPTF  has  no  guaranteed  source  of  funding,  but  is  limited  to  accepting  assistance 
from  governments,  NGOs,  and  international  organizations    With  such  a  weak  support  system,  it 
would  not  be  at  all  surprising  to  find  the  IPTF  Commissioner  repeatedly  seeking  assistance  from 
the  IFOR  Commander 

AJl  of  these  circumstances  portend  a  deep  and  extensive  relationship  between  IFOR  and 


seemingly  unrelated  civilian  police  institutions    In  the  context  of  a  genuine  national  reconciliation, 
such  as  Namibia,  the  enhancement  of  civilian  law-enforcement  capabilities  would  be  a  major 
contribution,  and  would  not  be  tied  in  material  ways  to  military  considerations    In  Bosnia, 
however,  strengthening  separate  police  forces  in  the  two  Entities  may  simply  be  a  euphemism  for 
arming  uncontrolled  militias,  thus  furthering  the  risk  of  permanent  partition 


C.  WAR  CRIMES 


The  Clinton  Administration  has  placed  special  emphasis  on  its  insistence  that  those 
properly  indicted  for  war  crimes  by  international  authorities  should  be  brought  to  justice  before 
the  War  Crimes  Tribunal  for  former  Yugoslavia    The  Administration's  Permanent  Representative 
to  the  UN  in  New  York,  Madeleine  K  Albright,  recently  wrote  in  a  Washington  Post  op-ed  piece 
entitled  "We  Won't  Let  War  Criminals  Walk,"  that  "in  the  Balkans,  the  murderers,  rapists, 
torturers  and  pillagers  should  have  no  closure    We  should  pursue  them,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
War  Crimes  Tribunal,  this  year,  next  year  and,  if  necessary,  well  into  the  next  century  " 
Ambassador  Albright  stressed  that  "Americans  should  be  proud  that,  as  Justice  Richard 
Goldstone.  the  Tribunal's  chief  prosecutor,  said  this  past  week,  '[t]he  United  States  has  been  the 
strongest  backer  of  our  work'" 

The  Dayton  Agreement  requires  all  of  the  parties  "to  cooperate  in  the  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  war  crimes  and  other  violations  of  international  humanitarian  law  ""  Beyond  this 
general  exhortation,  however,  this  is  very  little  specified  in  the  document,'"*  leaving  open  to 
question  what,  if  anything  IFOR  can  or  should  undertake  to  do    One  line  of  reasoning  would  say 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  any  Bosnian  citizen,  absent  some  military  action  taken  or  threatened  by  an 
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indicted  or  suspected  war  cnminal,  IFOR  has  no  responsibility  to  act    This  is  the  approach  taken 
by  the  American-led  UN  force  in  Haiti  in  somewhat  analogous  circumstances.  Another  line  of 
reasoning  would  argue  that  the  presence  of  such  an  imposing  force  virtually  requires  the 
international  community  to  put  teeth  in  its  threats  to  judge  and  punish  war  criminals,  lest  similar 
threats  lose  all  credibility  in  the  future 

In  any  event,  this  question  is  far  from  hypothetical  Indeed,  it  can  be  summanzed  very 
succinctly  will  Mladic  be  the  Aideed  of  Sarajevo"*  Even  as  this  hearing  is  being  held.  General 
Mladic  has  been  calling  for  the  renegotiation  of  the  Dayton  Agreement,  at  least  as  it  pertains  to 
the  position  of  Bosnian  Serbs  in  Sarajevo,  and  generally  acting  as  though  being  an  indicated  war 
cnminal  was  the  farthest  thing  from  his  mind  Will  IFOR  permit  this  situation  to  continue,  for 
Mladic  and  others,  or  will  it  nof  The  answer  will  determine  in  large  measure  whether  Sarajevo 
looks  more  like  Port-au-Prince  or  like  Mogadishu 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  UNOSOM  II,  the  UN  peacekeeping  force  in  Somalia 
which  replaced  the  US-led  Unified  Task  Force,  did  not  start  out  its  mission  intending  to  arrest 
General  Mohamed  Farah  .Ajdeed    He  was  not,  at  the  time  of  UNOSOM  II's  deployment,  an 
indicated  war  criminal,  like  General  Mladic  and  others  are  already    General  Aideed  became 
subject  to  arrest  by  the  Security  Council's  adoption  of  Resolution  837  on  June  6,  1993,  in  the 
wake  of  attacks  on  Pakistani  peacekeepers  which  killed  at  least  23  and  wounded  scores  more. 
After  several  unsuccessflil  UNOSOM  II  efforts  to  arrest  Aideed,  the  October  3  tragedy  in 
Mogadishu  soon  followed    Yet,  it  is  not  a  far-fetched  analogy  to  say  that  it  is  precisely  at  this 
point  in  the  Bosnian  "sequel"  that  IFOR  now  begins  its  deployment 
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p.  REFUGEE  AND  DISPLACED  PERSON  RETURN  AND  RESETTLEMENT 


One  of  the  most  urgent  tasks  facing  the  international  community  is  the  successful  return 
and  resettlement  of  countless  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons  to  their 
rightful  homes    Recent  experiences  from  around  the  world  demonstrate  very  clearly  that 
successful  transit  and  repatriation  efforts  occur  only  when  the  refugees  believe  that  they  can  move 
and  settle  in  conditions  of  relative  security 

IFOR's  role  in  establishing  such  security  could  well  be  central  to  the  repatriation  and  other 
humanitarian  efTons    It  is  instructive,  therefore,  that  General  John  Shalikashvili  reiterated  as 
recently  as  Sunday  that  IFOR  "forces  are  not  responsible  for  the  resettling  effort    Through  our 
presence  in  the  area,  we  will  be  creating  a  condition  of  security  that  will  allow,  over  time, 
refugees  to  return  I  expect  that  some  will  take  a  very  long  time  before  they're  convinced  that 

the  conditions  are  right  for  them  to  return  "  General  Shalikashvili  went  on  to  concur  that  it  might 
be  at  least  three  or  four  months  before  any  large-scale  effort  to  return  refugees  might  begin  " 

Obviously,  if  IFOR  withdraws  within  one  year  of  its  deployment,  the  question  of  refugee 
resettlement  will  be  far  from  resolved    Moreover,  IFOR's  success  in  establishing  conditions  of 
security  will  depend  in  substantial  part  on  the  priority  accorded  to  the  refugee  resettlement  effort 
by  IFOR  itself   With  a  difficuh  winter  expected  in  the  Balkans,  one  should  not  be  surpnsed  to  see 
increased  international  pressure  to  expand  IFOR's  mandate  dramatically  --  and  perhaps  it<: 
duration,  ending  as  it  otherwise  would  at  the  start  of  next  winter  -  in  order  to  provide 
humanitarian  services  not  now  contemplated  General  Shalikashvili  himself  has  noted,  for  example 
that  "[w]e  have  a  capacity  like  almost  no  one  else  to  help  with  tragedies  of  the  magnitude  like  we 
are  witnessing  now  in  Rwanda."  In  this  Time  magazine  article  entitled  "Shali's  Doctrine    A 
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Do-Good  Army,"  the  General  said  Rirther    "As  a  superpower,  we  can't  just  stand  by  and  say  it's 
for  others  to  do  We  bring  organization,  we  bring  resources,  and  we  bring  young  men  and 

women  with  an  enthusiasm  for  the  task  that's  hard  to  find  somewhere  else."'" 

The  images  conjured  up  by  the  prospect  of  either  a  difficult  return  and  resettlement,  or 
continued  privation  and  family  separation  for  those  in  refugee  camps  may  well  result  in  "mission 
creep"  for  IFOR,  even  despite  strong  disavowals  at  present  Moreover,  humanitarian  work  itself 
can  be  dangerous,  approximately  twenty-four  UN  and  non-governmental  relief  workers  have  been 
killed  to  date  in  attempting  to  provide  humanitarian  assistance  It  would  be  surprising  if  IFOR  did 
less  than  UNPROFOR  was  authorized  to  do,  through  Security  Council  Resolutions  770  and  776, 
to  protect  the  delivery  and  deliverers  of  humanitarian  assistance 

In  that  regard,  it  might  be  relevant  that  General  Shalikashvili  commanded  Operation 
Provide  Comfort  in  northern  Iraq  from  its  inception  in  April,  1991,  through  August,  1991 
During  the  time,  I  was  heading  the  International  Organizations  bureau  at  the  Department  of  State, 
and  responsible  for  overseeing  the  UN  role  in  that  effort  to  provide  protection  and  assistance  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Kurdish  refugees    There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  only  the  very 
forward-leaning,  determined  and  vigorous  efforts  of  American-led  coalition  forces  prevented  a 
humanitarian  disaster  in  the  hilis  and  mountains  of  northern  Iraq  and  southern  Turkey    Likewise, 
only  the  efforts  of  those  forces,  through  their  presence  and  the  accompanying  no-fly  zone, 
achieved  anything  like  the  necessary  conditions  of  security  to  permit  large  numbers  of  refugees  to 
return  to  their  cities  and  farms    It  would  be  very  useful  to  hear  from  General  Shalikashvili  about 
his  thoughts  and  plans  about  how  IFOR's  actions  will  reflect  the  lessons  learned  in  Operation 
Provide  Comfort  and  other  humanitarian  missions  involving  the  military,  obviously  recognizing 
the  different  circumstances 
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Another  aspect  of  large-scale  refugee  return  that  has  to  concern  IFOR  is  the  possibility 
that  those  who  do  not  wish  to  see  the  Dayton  Agreement  successfully  implemented  will  use  the 
process  to  infiltrate  terrorist  or  guerrilla  units  into  civilian  areas    These  units  would,  in  effect,  be 
operating  "behind  enemy  lines,"  posing  threats  to  civilian  populations  and  humanitarian  aid 
workers,  local  troops  of  the  respective  panies,  and  IFOR  itself   Separating  out  terrorists 
masquerading  as  legitimate  refugees  would  obviously  directly  involve  IFOR  with  UNHCR  and 
other  organizations  in  many  ways  that  cannot  now  be  predicted  with  accuracy 


'  Annex  1-A,  Article  VI  ("Deployment  of  the  Implementation  Force"),  Section  3    Section  4  goes 
on  to  provide  further  that  the  North  Atlantic  Council  "may  establish  additional  duties  and 
responsibilities  for  the  IFOR 

-  Annex  10,  Article  I  ("High  Representative"),  Section  2 

'  Id_,  .Article  II  ("Mandate  and  Methods  of  Coordination  and  Liaison"),  Section  9 

"*  Id_,  Article  V  ("Final  Authority  to  Interpret") 

.'Knnex  I-A,  .\rticle  XII  ("Final  Authority  to  Interpret") 

Annex  3,  .\rticle  II  ("The  OSCE  Role"),  Section  3  ("Composition  and  Functioning  of  the 
Commission") 

'  Annex  6,  .Anicle  IV  ("Human  Rights  Ombudsman")  and  .Article  VII  ("Human  Rights 
Chamber") 

'  .^nnex  4,  Article  HI  ("Responsibilities  of  and  Relations  Between  the  Institutions  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  and  the  Entities"),  Section  2  ("Responsibilities  of  the  Entities"),  Subsection  (c) 

Annex  1 1,  Article  I  ("Civilian  Law  Enforcement") 

'"  Id.,  Anicle  VII  ("Application") 

"   Id_,  .Article  III  ("IPTF  .Assistance  Program"),  Section  1(e) 

'-  ld_.  Article  II  ("Establishment  of  the  IPTF"),  Sections  1-3 
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"  General  Framework  Agreement,  Article  IX 

'■*  There  is  a  provision  in  the  Article  on  prisoners  of  war  which  purports  to  commit  the  parties  to 
cooperating  with  the  International  Tribunal  on  matters  relating  to  prisoners    Annex  1  A,  Article 
IX  ("Prisoner  Exchanges"),  Section  1(g) 

"  Transcript  of  "CBS  News'  Face  the  Nation,"  December  3,  1995,  at  4 

'"  By  Mark  Thompson,  Time.  August  8,  1994 
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EXISTING  HABITS 


We  all  share  the  tendency  to  believe  that,  in  the  wake  of  the  initialing  of  the  Dayton 
Agreement,  the  United  States  and  the  international  community  as  a  whole  have  the  opponunity  to 
start  entirely  anew  in  Bosnia,  writing  as  if  on  a  tabula  rasa    Unfortunately,  that  is  not  the  case, 
and  there  are  signs  in  Bosnia  that  many  of  the  problems  that  bedeviled  both  UTvlPROFOR  and 
prior  diplomatic  effons  are  simply  being  reshuffled  as  the  Dayton  Agreement  comes  closer  to 
being  implemented    Whether  these  problems  could  or  should  have  been  solved  as  part  of  the 
Dayton  negotiating  process  is  now,  also  unfonunately,  beside  the  point,  since  that  opportunity  has 
passed    Nonetheless,  we  should  at  least  be  aware  of  them  to  prepare  for  their  re-emergence  in 
one  guise  or  another  in  the  very  near  fiiture 

Foremost  among  them  is  that  the  multiplicity  of  political  and  diplomatic  interests  with 
agendas  extending  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Bosnia  has  not  diminished    The  same  tensions  and 
cross  purposes  that  have  made  hash  of  so  many  earlier  peace  effons  in  the  Balkans  either  remain 
or  have  been  exacerbated  by  the  realignment  of  responsibilities  m  the  wake  of  Dayton 

First,  for  example,  press  repons  speculate  that  the  likely  nominee  to  be  High 
Representative  is  Carl  Bildt,  former  Prime  Minister  of  Sweden,  and  currently  the  Special 
Negotiator  for  the  European  Union  ("EU")    1  refer  here  not  to  Mr  Bildt,  an  extremely 
well-respected  international  figure,  or  to  any  person  who  might  receive  the  appointment,  but  to 
the  continued  presence  in  a  critical  and  highly  visible  position  of  a  representative  of  the  EU 

Much  of  the  history  of  former  Yugoslavia  over  the  past  five  years  has  been  shaped  by 
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earlier  EU  effons  (some  times  in  concert  with  the  UN)  to  find  a  diplomatic  solution  to  the  crisis. 
These  effons,  in  turn,  were  often  shaped  by  the  historical  outlooks  of  EU  member  states  about  the 
Balkans,  shaped  by  decades  of  experience,  alliances,  wars  and  long-standing  national  interests. 
This  is  baggage  that  the  United  States,  at  least,  never  accumulated  in  the  region,  and  which  has 
freed  us  to  look  at  the  situation  in  a  fresh  light    We  need  to  recognize  that  highlighting  the 
position  of  the  EU  by  appointing  one  of  its  nationals  as  the  High  Representative  drags  along  all  of 
the  EU's  baggage 

Second,  even  apan  from  whatever  agendas  and  instincts  parties  may  have  brought  with 
them  into  former  Yugoslavia,  there  exist  the  problems  arising  from  the  what  they  have  learned 
and  the  habits  they  have  formed  since  they  arrived    Substantial  numbers  of  IFOR  personnel,  for 
example,  will  have  been  part  of  UNPROFOR  (approximately  10.000  French  troops  and  8.000 
British  troops),  and  will  be  trading  in  their  blue  helmets  to  serve  under  their  national  and  NATO 
flags    But  simply  scraping  the  white  paint  off  their  vehicles  and  the  baby  blue  off  their  helmets 
will  not  erase  from  their  minds  the  impressions  they  have  gathered  and  the  relationships  they  have 
established 

Within  days  of  the  signing  of  the  Dayton  Agreement,  for  example.  General  Jean-Rene 
Bachelet.  commander  of  French  troops  in  the  Sarajevo  region,  was  quoted  as  saying  that  Serbs 
might  flee,  burning  their  homes  as  they  went,  and  that  "[i]f  the  operation  fails,  we.  the  French,  will 
be  held  responsible  "  General  Bachelet  also  criticized  the  Agreement  itself  as  conceived  "at 
whatever  costs  to  serve  the  electoral  interests  of  an  American  candidate  General  Charles  de 

Gaulle  would  undoubtedly  have  slammed  the  door  in  Dayton  "' 

Hasan  Muratovic,  described  as  the  Bosnian  liaison  to  the  UN  office  in  Sarajevo,  was 
immediately  quoted  as  complaining  "[w]e  said  we  cannot  trust  the  French    We  think  they  will  fail 
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if  they  say  they  will  fail "-  Muratovic  also  alleged  that  the  French  were  assisting  the  Serbs,  and 
asked  for  a  change  in  the  NATO  deployment  plans,  fearing  that  French  efforts  in  the  Sarajevo 
sector  might  not  be  consistent  with  the  Dayton  Agreement 

General  Bachelet  has  apparently  recently  been  recalled  to  Paris  permanently,  or  for 
consultations  (press  reports  differ),  but  the  specific  details  of  his  personal  saga  are  not  needed  to 
see  that  there  may  well  be  problems  even  among  the  NATO  personnel  in  IFOR    How  many  of 
General  Bachelet's  10,000  countrymen  still  in  Bosnia  agree  with  what  he  has  been  saying? 
Obviously,  political  disagreements  which  are  reflected  in  military  disagreements  could  have  a 
profound  impact  on  IFOR's  safety  and  prospects  for  success    Since  France  has,  apparently 
(according  to  news  reports),  only  yesterday  rejoined  NATO's  integrated  military  command  after  a 
long  absence,  problems  with  French  opposition  could  be  especially  significant 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  this  issue  may  be  arising  in  the  context  of  the  impending  formal 
ratification  of  a  new  NATO  Secretary  General,  Foreign  Minister  Javier  Solana  of  Spain,  which  is, 
as  of  this  writing,  not  a  member  of  the  integrated  military  command    Minister  Solana's  first  test  of 
dissension  within  NATO  could  thus  not  have  come  at  a  more  difficult  time,  or  in  potentially  more 
embarrassing  circumstances  for  him  personally 

Third,  and  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  we  must  face  up  to  the  issue  of  participation  by 
troops  of  the  Russian  Federation  in  IFOR    Attention  to  date  has  been  focused,  very  legitimately, 
on  questions  of  military  command  and  control,  and  the  relationship  within  IFOR  of  Russian  forces 
to  the  NATO  structure    Now,  however,  we  must  focus  on  the  period  of  implementation, 
especially  since,  under  current  plans.  Russian  forces  will  be  directly  associated  with  Amencan 
forces,  especially  in  the  Posavina  corridor,  near  Brcko 
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As  we  all  know,  the  Inter-Entity  Boundary  Line  in  that  region  is  the  subject  of  binding 
arbitration,  which  is  to  be  concluded  no  later  than  one  year  after  the  Dayton  Agreement  enters 
into  force  '  Many  observers  believe  that  this  area  will  be  especially  tense  and  difficult,  and  that 
coordination  between  Russian  and  American  forces,  and  with  the  local  parties  will  be  as  difficult 
as  anywhere  in  Bosnia    Therefore,  domestic  events  in  Russia,  such  as  the  upcoming  elections,  can 
have  a  very  direct  impact  on  the  success  of  IFOR  and  the  Dayton  Agreement  generally    If  the  EU 
brings  historical  baggage  to  this  operation,  Russia  brings  a  trainload    We  should  take  continuing 
care  that  developments  outside  of  and  unrelated  to  the  Balkans  do  not  interfere  with  the 
implementation  of  the  .Agreement 


'  William  Drozdiak.  "NATO  Votes  to  Stan  Bosnia  Deployment,"  Washington  Post.  December  2. 
1995,  at  AI4 

-  Christine  Spolar.  "Bosnian  Serb  Commander  Demands  Peace  Accord  Be  Modified," 
Washington  Post,  December  3,  1995.  at  A33 

■  Annex  2.  Anicle  V  ("Arbitration  for  the  Brcko  .Area") 
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The  Dayton  Agreement  is  far  from  being  a  self-executing  document  Assuming  that  IFOR 
does  conclude  the  deployment  which  it  has  already  begun,  therefore,  issues  of  implementation  will 
become  paramount,  if  they  have  not  done  so  already 

It  follows  inexorably  that  we  and  other  major  actors  in  the  Balkan  theater  must  remain 
continuously  involved  with  implementation  issues  during  the  next  year,  or  however  long  IFOR's 
deployment  turns  out  to  be  Failure  to  do  so  may  simply  result  in  revisiting  this  entire  issue  again 
and  again  and  again 

Thank  you  again,  Mr  Chairman,  for  the  opponunity  to  appear  before  the  Committee 
today    I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  or  other  members  of  the  Committee  may 
have 
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5  THE  EUROPEAN  JOURNAL 

The  European  Union,  the  United  States 
and  Former  Yugoslavia 

John  R.  Bolton,  President  Bush's  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 

International  Organization  Affairs,  explains  how  the  EU's  determination  to 

show  off  its  new  foreign  policy  powers  worsened  the  crisis  in  Yugoslavia 

and  damaged  Anglo-American  relations. 


BRITISH  Prime  Minister  John  Major's  surprise  decision 
to  resign  as  head  of  the  Conservative  Pany  highlights  a 
critical  issue  for  the  Tones:  what  should  be  Britain's  role  in 
Europe  and  its  relationship  with  the  United  States?  Major's 
gambit  (although  personally  successful  in  the  short  term)  also 
raises  the  larger  question  of  the  proper  American  attitude 
toward  European  political  integration.  Although  not  exactly 
at  the  centre  of  our  domestic  debate,  the  European  Union's 
(EU)  international  role  should  loom  large  for  us.  EU  efforts 
to  advance  "European  Political  Co-operation"  (EPC).  the 
common  European  foreign  and  secunty  policy,  increasingly 
affect  both  our  bilateral  relations  with  EU  members  and 
multilateral  organisations  such  as  NATO. 

This  is  a  large,  complex  topic  but.  precisely  because  its 
ramifications  are  so  extensive  and  unpredictable,  we  must 
begin  now  to  analyse  how  EPC  affects  us.  Drawing  lessons 
from  limited  data  is  risky,  but  former  Yugoslavia  provides  an 
excellent  contemporary  case  study. 

Many  argue  that  Amenca's  first  and  most  critical  mistake 
in  Yugoslavia  was  made  by  the  Bush  Administration  in  1991 . 
During  that  time,  flush  with  the  spirit  of  the  Maastricht  Treaty 
and  full  of  confidence  in  their  collective  maturity,  the 
members  of  what  was  then  called  the  European  Community 
(EC)  informed  the  world  that  they  would  handle  the 
impending  disintegration  of  Yugoslavia.  Jacques  Delors  of 
France,  as  much  as  any  single  person  the  embodiment  of 
EC/EU  confidence,  and.  at  the  time,  the  President  of  the 
European  Commission,  said  expressly:  "We  do  not  interfere 
in  American  affairs.  We  hope  they  will  have  enough  respect 
not  to  interfere  in  ours."  Yugoslavia  was  thus  established  as 
EPC's  first  major  test. 

Within  the  US  Department  of  State,  careerists  in  the 
European  bureau  argued  vigorously  that  the  United  States 
should  defer  to  the  Europeans  on  Yugoslavia.  The  careerists 
agreed  with  the  EU's  assertion  of  its  political  maturity  and 
with  the  wisdom  of  a  secondary  role  for  the  United  States. 
Although  the  ubiquitous  role  of  "Arabists"  in  the  Department's 
Middle  Eastern  policy  has  often  been  noted,  the  recent 
analogous  role  of  "Euroids"  has  received  but  little  attention. 
As  with  the  Arabist  propensity  to  advocate  policies  which 
advantage  the  relative  position  of  the  Arab  states,  so  too  the 
Euroids  tend  to  espouse  pro-EU  policies,  at  times  seemingly 
disregarding  US  interests.  These  tendencies  are  symptomatic 
of  larger  anitudinal  and  management  problems  in  State  which 
invariably  colour  its  perception  of  reality. 

In  1991  I  was  quite  content  to  let  Slate's  European  careerists 
have  their  way  in  deferring  to  the  EU.  secure  in  this  position 
because  their  "Plan  B".  which  was  to  turn  Yugoslavia  matter 
over  to  the  United  Nations,  was.  in  my  view,  completely 
unworkable.  Even  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  its  successful 
role  in  the  Gulf  crisis  of  1990-91,  the  Security  Council 
would  not  be  able  to  deal  effectively  with  Yugoslavia.  The 


UN  could  not  mount  a  successful  peacekeeping  operation 
without  the  consent  of  the  parties,  which  they  obviously  were 
not  willing  to  give;  nor  could  it  engage  in  effective  peace 
enforcement  without  the  muscle  of  at  least  some  of  the  Security 
Council's  Permanent  Members,  which  none  of  them  was 
prepared  to  provide.  The  "Euroids "  were  dangerously  naive 
about  the  UN's  capability  and.  unfortunately,  no  one 
questioned  their  assessment  of  the  EU's  political  maturity. 

THE  EU'S  DIPLOMATIC  EFFORT  did  little  to  avert 
Yugoslavia's  disintegration,  but  its  failure  caused 
numerous  other  policy  disasters.  First  was  the  rush  by  certain 
Europeans  to  grant  diplomatic  recognition  to  the  seceding 
republics  of  Slovenia  and  Croatia,  forcing  the  rest  of  the  EC 
along.  Slovenia  and  Croatia  seemed  certain  to  split  peacefully 
from  the  Serb  nucleus,  but  German  insistence  on  prompt 
recognition  increased  the  pressure  on  Bosnia  to  secede,  without 
meaningful  negotiations  with  Belgrade.  The  EU's  failure  to 
handle  even  so  basic  an  issue  as  recognition  did  not  guarantee 
the  violent  dissolution  of  Yugoslavia,  but  it  certainly  made  it 
more  likely 

The  second  consequence  was  the  creation  of  the  UN 
Protection  Force  (""UNPROFOR")  in  February  1992,  originally 
deployed  in  Croatia  in  the  aftermath  of  Serbian  military 
successes  in  regions  largely,  although  not  exclusively, 
inhabited  by  Serbs.  UNPROFOR  was  the  Euroids"  "Plan  B" 
with  a  vengeance,  and  politically  expedient  for  the  EU  as 
well.  By  shifting  visible  responsibility  away  from  itself  to  the 
UN.  the  EU  could  escape  the  cnticism  generated  by  its  own 
failed  policies.  Although  styled  as  a  traditional  UN 
peacekeeping  mission.  UNPROFOR  had  clearly  been 
deployed  into  a  decidedly  non-traditional  and  highly  volatile 
environment.  Again  deferring  to  the  EU.  the  US  did  not 
attempt  to  block  creating  UNPROFOR.  despite  the  view  of 
some  that  it  could  not  succeed. 

Third.  EU  diplomatic  efforts  in  Bosnia  centred  on  concepts 
that  would  lead  inevitably  to  the  partition  and  disappearance 
of  the  country.  Whether  descnbed  as  "cantonisation".  federation 
or  otherwise.  EU  plans  were  based  along  ethnic  and  religious 
lines  which  gave  the  Serbsde jure  what  their  military  successes 
had  given  ihemdefacio.  Ironically,  this  approach  contradicted 
one  of  the  EU's  initial  pnorities.  which  was  to  preserve 
territorial  integnty  in  the  region.  The  Clinton  Administration 
later  abetted  the  EU  approach  by  endorsing  a  Croat-Muslim 
""federation  "  in  the  Bosnian  territory  they  controlled. 

Fourth,  reliance  on  the  EU  inevitably  marginalised  NATO 
in  the  cntical  early  states  of  the  Yugoslav  collapse.  NATO's 
Atlanticist  leanings  were  consequently  sidelined  by  the  EU's 
exuberant  exclusionism  and  significant  consideration  of 
possible  NATO  roles  were  either  deferred  or  omitted.  NATO's 
non-participation  thus  highlighted  the  centrality  of  Germany, 
both  in  EU  policy  making  by  aggressively  promoting 
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Slovenian  and  Croatian  recognition,  and  in  NATO  by 
precluding  "out  of  area"  activity  (as  defined  by  Germany). 
This  was  also  convenient  for  France,  using  Germany  as  a 
stalking  horse  to  pursue  the  Delors  policy  of  "Yankee,  Stay 
Home"  and  marginahsing  NATO.  In  any  event,  with  NATO 
out  of  the  loop  early  on,  a  pnncipal  USrtJK  nexus  in  Europe 
was  inoperative.  Even  in  the  US,  there  were  those  who  opposed 
a  NATO  role  for  fear  of  a  resultant  American  military 
involvement,  but  the  end  result  was  that  NATO's  political 
role  almost  disappeared. 

Fifth,  deferring  to  the  EU  was  to  eliminate  the  Soviet 
Union  from  early  policy  formulation.  The  EU's  failure  to 
engage  Moscow  had  the  ironic  corollary  effect  of  further 
marginalising  NATO.  NATO's  existence  rested  on  calculating 
Soviet  interests  and  capabilities  in  Europe,  a  role  for  which 
the  EU  was  neither  equipped  nor  experienced.  By  the  time 
the  Soviets'  were  involved,  Moscow  had  already  begun  a 
general  drift  away  from  the  West,  complicating  events  in  ex- 
Yugoslavia. 

The  sixth  consequence  of  the  EU's  role  was  the  nearly 
inevitable  expansion  of  UNPROFOR's  mandate  from  Croatia 
to  Bosnia  and  then  Macedonia.  Not  only  was  the  mandate 
expanded  geographically,  but  substantively  as  well, 
encompassing  in  Bosnia  an  effon  to  provide  "cover"  for  the 
delivery  of  humanitarian  supplies,  largely  to  Bosnian  Muslim 
enclaves  surrounded  by  areas  taken  and  held  by  Bosnian  Serb 
military  force.  In  Bosnia,  it  was  apparent  very  early  that  the 
parties  had  "consented"  to  radically  different  views  of 
UNPROFOR's  mission.  Although  welcoming  assistance  in 
the  relief  effort,  the  Muslims  believed  that  UNPROFOR  was 
not  adequately  protecting  them  from  Serbian  aggression,  an 
attitude  similar  to  that  of  many  Croats  wondering  why 
UNPROFOR  did  not  stop  or  roll  back  Serbian  "ethnic 
cleansing".  For  the  Serbs,  UNPROFOR  was  seen  as  impeding 
its  military  campaign,  a  role  far  different  from  the  humanitarian 
mission  to  which  they  had  initially  agreed. 

THE  SINGLE  WORST  CONSEQUENCE  of  deferral  to  the  EU, 
however,  took  place  in  1991:  the  EU's  proposal  for  an 
arms  embargo  against  Yugoslavia,  ultimately  embodied  in 
Security  Council  Resolution  713  At  the  time,  real  fighting 
had  not  yet  broken  out  and  Belgrade  graciously  consented  to 
the  imposition  of  sanctions.  In  retrospect,  of  course,  this  act 
of  piety  was  done  in  full  knowledge  that  the  Serbs  were 
already  well  armed  and  that  it  was  the  others  who  would  be 
most  adversely  affected. 

The  EU,  and  especially  France,  was  the  major  force  behind 
Security  Council  imposition  of  an  arms  embargo.  Conceived 
in  the  annual  September  hothouse  atmosphere  of  convening 
the  General  Assembly,  the  embargo  was  an  imitation  of 
Resolution  661 's  broad  economic  sanctions  against  Iraq. 
France  held  the  Security  Council  presidency  in  September 
1991  and  it  had  not  gone  unnoticed  in  French  diplomatic 
circles  that  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Edouard  Shevardnadze 
had,  one  year  eariier,  received  worldwide  attention  presiding 
over  a  rare  Ministerial  meeting  of  the  Council.  Moreover,  in 
November  1990  US  Secretary  of  State  James  A.  Baker  III  had 
received  similar  publicity  during  the  American  Presidency 
when  the  Council  adopted  Resolution  678  authorising  force 
to  repel  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait. 

By  September  1991  French  Foreign  Minister  Roland  Dumas 
was  eager  to  follow  In  these  footsteps.  Thus,  the  third 
Ministerial  level  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  in  twelve 


months  acted  without  complete  consideration  of  the 
consequences  of  its  actions.  Once  imposed  on  a  still  united 
Yugoslavia,  however,  the  weapons  embargo  seemed  to  require 
a  subsequent  Security  Council  resolution  to  lift  it  from 
successor  states  to  Yugoslavia  after  disintegration. 

Impelled  by  the  ongoing  -  and  very  public  -  failure  of  EU 
diplomacy.  Great  Britain  and  France  pressed  to  deploy  large 
numbers  of  their  own  troops  as  part  of  UNPROFOR  in  Bosnia, 
simultaneously  hoping  to  show  they  still  had  the  "right  stuff" 
to  be  Permanent  Members  of  the  Council.  Their  respective 
military  leadership,  however,  appalled  at  what  passed  for 
UNPROFOR's  command-and-control  arrangements,  and 
therefore  very  fearful  for  the  troops'  physical  safety,  sought 
to  interject  NATO  structures,  in  fact  if  not  in  name,  for  that 
purpose.  The  Bush  Administration  declined  to  allow  US  forces 
to  participate  in  such  a  NATO  transplant  in  Bosnia,  and 
declined  also  to  pay  any  expenses  outside  of  the  standard  UN 
formula. 

Thus,  although  the  United  States  avoided  a  direct  NATO 
role,  the  potentially  fateful,  and  certainly  confused, 
intenwining  of  NATO  and  the  UN  had  begun.  In  addition,  the 
EU  policy  resulted  in  a  substantial,  and  perhaps  irreparable, 
breach  in  the  Cold  War  era  practice  against  using  military 
forces  of  the  Secunty  Council's  five  Permanent  Members  in 
UN  peacekeeping  operations.  Among  other  values,  the 
Convention  allowed  the  Perm  Five  to  make  nulitary  decisions 
about  UN  peacekeeping  without  concern  about  what  their 
decisions  implied  for  their  own  nationals. 

WHEN  the  EU's  clumsy  diplomatic  efforts  finally  crashed 
into  reality,  options  were  very  limited,  and  an  increased 
UN  role  seemed  to  the  EU  like  the  only  practical  alternative. 
At  precisely  this  time,  the  United  States  was  firmly  gripped 
by  the  Clinton  policy  of  "assertive  multilateralism",  which 
encouraged  conducting  American  foreign  policy  through  the 
UN.  Whatever  the  Bush  Administration's  mistakes,  the  Clinton 
policy  was  far  worse,  not  to  mention  that  it  changed  on 
virtually  a  daily  basis.  The  result,  over  the  last  two  years,  has 
essentially  left  ex- Yugoslavia  in  the  same  no-peace-no-war 
posture  as  when  the  EU  faded  from  the  scene. 

Obviously,  the  EU  alone  did  not  cause  the  human  tragedy 
and  policy  disaster  of  ex-Yugoslavia.  And,  also  obviously,  it 
is  far  from  guaranteed  that  aggressive  American  diplomatic 
Involvement  -  had  it  ever  been  on  the  cards  -  would  have 
produced  a  different  result.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  Britain's 
EU  role  led  to  the  most  visible  and  painful  split  between  the 
UK  and  the  US  since  the  Suez  Canal  cnsis  of  1956.  Even 
more  pointedly,  former  Yugoslavia  represents  the  biggest 
split  ever  between  Republican  and  Tory  policies.  American 
dealings  with  the  EU  are  difficult  enough  already,  and  even 
more  so  when  the  US  and  the  UK  do  not  stand  together. 

Plainly.  America's  reliance  on  the  EU  in  Yugoslavia  was  a 
mistake.  Britain's  submergence  in  EU  efforts  there  was  a 
mistake  and  the  EU's  policy  was  a  mistake.  In  the  long  run, 
none  of  this  was  in  America's  interest,  nor  in  Britain's,  nor- 
for  that  matter  -  in  Europe's.  While  this  episode  is  far  from 
dispositive  in  defining  an  American  perspective  on  European 
Political  Co-operation,  one  has  to  conclude  that  the  early 
returns  are  not  good. 

John  R.  Bolton  is  President  of  the  National  Policy  Forum  in 
Washington.  During  the  Bush  Administration  he  was  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Organization  Affairs. 
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Fellow,  American  Enterprise  institute 

before  the  Committee  on  international  Relations 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

December  6,  1995 


Even  when  the  cause  is  indisputably  meritorious,  few  decisions  are  as  daunting  as  the 
decision  to  send  our  soldiers  abroad  on  a  dangerous  mission.  How  the  Congress  responds 
to  the  administration  decision  to  send  20,000  Americans  to  Bosnia  will  profoundly  affect  the 
capacity  of  the  Presidency  to  act  with  weight  and  purpose  in  world  affairs--not  only  in  this 
instance,  but  in  others  as  well.  In  arriving  at  a  response,  there  can  be  no  room  for 
partisanship  or  short-sightedness.  It  should  be  a  source  of  profound  embarrassment  to  the 
Democratic  leadership  in  the  Congress  that  not  a  single  one  of  them  voted  to  support 
President  Bush  when  he  appealed  to  Congress  on  the  eve  of  the  liberation  of  Kuwait. 

At  the  same  time,  I  deplore  the  effort  by  some  administration  officials  to  dismiss  as 
an  isolationist  anyone  who  is  skeptical  about  sending  American  troops  to  Bosnia.  While 
there  are  undoubtedly  isolationists  around  who  oppose  America  assuming  the  responsibilities 
of  world  leadership,  I  am  not  among  them. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  repeatedly  testified,  written,  argued  and  debated  the 
proper  role  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  in  Bosnia.  In  every  instance  I  have  argued  for 
greater,  not  lesser  American  involvement,  for  more  aggressive  leadership,  for  greater 
independence  in  setting  a  policy  for  the  western  allies,  for  bolder  initiatives.  I  have 
deplored  the  acquiescence  of  this  administration~and  its  predecessor~in  the  pathetically 
weak  response  of  our  NATO  allies  to  the  infamous  "ethnic  cleansing"  of  Bosnia  by  brutsd 
Serb  armed  forces. 

If  there  have  been  isolationists  on  the  question  of  Bosnia  they  are  to  be  found,  in  my 
view,  in  an  administration  that  has  compiled  a  three  year  record  of  weakness,  vacillation  and 
hollow  threats  followed,  only  when  the  situation  in  Bosnia  became  an  intolerable 
humiliation,  by  a  burst  of  diplomatic  activity. 

Through  the  whole  of  that  time  Bosnia  was  subject  to  an  embargo,  in  which  the 
United  States  participated,  that  prevented  the  Bosnians  from  defending  themselves.  Despite 
several  congressional  actions  to  lift  that  embargo,  the  administration  refused  to  do  so.  That, 
in  large  measure,  is  why  we  are  now  facing  the  question  of  whether  to  send  Americans  to 
Bosnia. 

American  diplomatic  activity  has  now  produced  the  Dayton  accord  which  establishes 
an  international  force  operating  under  NATO  authority  and  American  command  to  be  sent 
to  Bosnia  to  implement  a  separation  of  forces. 

The  administration  argues  that  a  NATO  force  including  a  significant  American 
component  will  be  tough  and  decisive,  "the  meanest  dog  in  town,"  as  Secretary  Perry  put  it 
in  testimony  a  few  weeks  ago.  But  he  should  be  asked  to  assure  us  that  the  U.S.  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  pound.  The  authority  for  the  international  force  is  derived  from  the  North 
Atlantic  Council.    I  would  urge  the  congress  to  insist  that  we  will  not  allow  the  NAC  to 
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interfere  in  the  implementation  force  commander's  execution  of  his  mission.  We  should  ask 
Secretary  Perry  whether  he  or  any  other  American  official  is  prepared  to  state  categorically 
that  we  will  act  alone  if  necessary  rather  than  acquiesce  in  the  more  timid  and  uncertain 
policies  we  have  come  to  expect  from  our  allies.  Are  we,  in  short,  ready  to  take  charge  even 
if  it  means  trouble  within  the  alliance? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  devote  the  remainder  of  my  remarks  this  morning  to  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  single  most  serious  defect  in  the  administration's  plan  to  send  American 
troops  to  Bosnia,  the  failure  to  plan  responsibly  for  their  safe  and  honorable  withdrawal 
when  their  mission  is  complete  a  year  from  now.  Without  a  convincing  way  to  remedy  this 
fundamental  flaw  in  the  administration's  plans  should  oppose  the  sending  of  American 
ground  forces  to  Bosnia. 

With  250,000  dead,  thousands  missing,  and  half  their  territory  "cleansed"  and 
occupied  by  Serb  forces,  beleaguered  Bosnians  choked  back  their  bitterness  and  initialed 
the  Dayton  accord  in  the  hope  that  it  would  give  their  remnant  state  a  chance  to  survive  as 
a  democratic,  multi-ethnic  society. 

Exhausted  by  years  of  war  and  terror,  forced  to  fight  with  light  weapons  against 
heavily  armed  opponents,  the  Bosnians  at  Dayton  formally  ceded  towns  and  villages  that 
were  once  home  to  two  million  of  their  citizens,  now  refugees. 

So  on  November  21,  they  signed  away  half  their  country.  But  they  did  so  only  after 
receiving  assurances  that  the  United  States  would  provide  Bosnia  with  the  equipment,  arms 
and  training  they  desperately  need  to  provide  for  their  own  defense.  Without  those 
assurances,  the  Dayton  accords  would  be,  at  best,  a  stay  of  execution-but  more  likely,  a 
death  sentence. 

You  won't  find  these  assurances  in  the  Dayton  accord.  Despite  Bosnian  pleas  to  do 
so,  the  administration  refused  to  put  in  writing  its  sotto  voce  promise  to  supply  Bosnia  with 
the  arms  and  training  that  will  determine  whether  the  Dayton  accord  is  a  path  to  peace  and 
reconstruction  or  a  year-long  interval  before  the  final  destruction  of  Bosnia. 

The  administration's  readiness  to  make-but  its  refusal  to  put  in  writing-the 
assurances  the  Bosnians  sought  should  have  sounded  alarm  bells.  But  there  were  plausible 
explanations  for  those  willing  to  be  reassured.  And  despite  the  administration's  stubborn 
refusal  to  lift  the  embargo  so  that  Bosnia  might  defend  itself  without  American  or  other 
foreign  troops,  Bosnian  leaders  placed  great  faith  in  the  promises  they  were  given  by 
American  officials. 

Now  that  the  Bosnians  have  signed  the  Dayton  accord,  the  reasons  behind  the 
administration's  reluctance  to  write  down  its  intentions  toward  arming  and  training  the 
Bosnians  are  becoming  all  too  clear. 

They  have  no  intention  of  doing  so. 

Instead  of  launching  an  immediate  program  to  arm  and  train  the  Bosnians  so  that 
U.S.  forces  can  be  safely  and  honorably  withdrawn  after  a  year,  the  administration  is 
blundering  toward  an  ill-defined,  unworkable  scheme  to  hand  off  responsibility  for  arming 
and  training  the  Bosnians  by  subcontracting  this  vital  program  to  other  countries.  Since  our 
militarily  advanced  allies,  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  most  other  NATO  countries  are 
actually  opposed  to  arming  and  training  the  Bosnians,  we  will  likely  end  up  with  an 
unseemly,  protracted  and  uncertain  scavenger  hunt  for  trainers  and  weapons~and  the 
Bosnians  will  be  forced  to  settle  for  inferior  equipment  and  inadequate  training.  Even 
under  ideal  circumstances,  training  would  have  to  begin  at  once  if  it  is  to  be  effective  in  the 
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year  that  U.S.  forces  plan  to  be  in  Bosnia.  The  administration's  approach  will  mean 
dangerous  delays. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debacle-moral  and  political-that  would  result  if  it  became 
apparent  that  the  arm-and-train  program  had  failed  just  as  American  forces  were  about  to 
leave  Bosnia,  is  too  awful  to  contemplate.  Either  the  administration  would  be  forced  to 
abandon  its  plan  to  bring  American  troops  home,  or  run  the  considerable  risk  that  Bosnia 
would  be  dismembered  in  a  final  Serb  or  Serb  and  Croat  attack. 

With  the  success  of  the  Dayton  accord  at  stake,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
administration's  fearful  reluctance  to  arm  and  train  the  Bosnians  in  the  most  direct  and 
effective  way:  with  U.S.  trainers  (possibly  in  conjunction  with  others,  and  not  necessarily  in 
Bosnia)  using  U.S.  equipment.  Congress  has  long  ago  authorized  some  equipment  for  this 
purpose-enough  to  get  started-and  more  would  certainly  be  forthcoming.  U.S.  equipment, 
especially  TOW  anti-tank  weapons,  counter-battery  radars,  artillery,  tanks,  APC's  and  air 
defense,  is  the  best  available.  The  alternative-Russian  and  Chinese  arms-are  decidedly 
inferior,  lack  adequate  spare  parts  and  logistic  support,  and  would  require  trainers  from 
countries  where  such  equipment  is  common. 

Moreover,  a  direct,  straightforward  U.S.  government  arm-and-train  program  wholly 
under  U.S.  control  could  get  underway  at  once.  There  would  be  no  need  for  complicated 
international  negotiations  or  time-consuming  competitive  bidding  to  contract-out  a  job  that 
is  best  handled  by  professional  officers. 

One  cause  of  administration  diffidence  is  the  opposition  of  our  allies  to  arming  and 
training  the  Bosnians.  If  it  were  left  to  the  British  and  French,  the  shameful  embargo  that 
helped  make  thousands  of  Bosnians  the  victims  of  unspeakable  atrocities  would  remain  in 
place  until  Bosnia  is  ultimately  overrun  and  destroyed.  Unfortunately,  this  administration 
has  again  and  again  caved  in  to  the  British  and  French  on  issues  large  and  small-and 
especially  with  respect  to  Bosnia. 

A  second  source  of  opposition  to  arming  and  training  is  the  vain  hope  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary-that  the  "arms  control"  provisions  of  the  Dayton  accord  will  obviate  the  need 
for  an  effective  Bosnian  army.  But  the  arms  limitation  arrangement  envisioned  by  U.S. 
theorists  is  gossamer  even  by  the  low  standards  of  arms  control.  It  has  no  inspection 
provision  and  no  means  of  enforcement.  It  would  be  implemented-or,  more  likely,  violated- 
-by  governments  in  Serbia  and  the  Serb  entity  in  Bosnia  that  are  controlled  by  indicted  or 
likely  to  be  indicted  war  criminals.  No  one  in  his  right  mind  would  entrust  his  security  to 
promises  made  by  the  likes  of  Slobodan  Milosevic  or  Ratko  Mladic,  yet  they,  or  others  like 
them,  are  in  control  of  territory  on  which  substantial  arsenals  can  be  readily  concealed.  In 
more  than  25  years  of  working  on  arms  control  matters  I  have  never  met  an  American 
official  would  ever  agree  to  any  such  arms  control  regime  if  American  security,  much  less 
American  survival,  were  at  stake. 

But,  sadly,  the  Pentagon  is  the  principal  source  of  administration  opposition  to  our 
arming  and  training  the  Bosnians.  They  evidently  believe  that  U.S.  forces  in  Bosnia  will  be 
less  vulnerable  to  angry  or  discontented  Serbs  if  we  are  furtive  and  indirect  about  arming 
and  training  the  Bosnians,  if  we  feign  neutrality  as  between  victims  and  aggressors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  idea  that  U.S.  forces  in  Bosnia  can  or  should  attempt  to  wrap 
themselves  in  a  cloak  of  neutrality  in  order  to  reduce  the  risk  they  will  be  fired  upon  is 
simply  wrong.  It  is  a  political  judgment,  not  a  military  one,  and  the  military  men  who  make 
it  are  intruding  on  what  should  properly  be  the  role  of  the  political  leadership.  It  was  one 
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of  the  great  mistakes  underlying  the  tragic  loss  of  221  marines  in  Lebanon  in  1983.  Because 
they  allowed  themselves  the  illusion  that  they  were--and  would  be  seen  as-neutral 
peacekeepers,  the  Marines  failed  to  take  adequate  precautions  against  attack.  The  illusion 
of  neutrality  in  Bosnia  could  have  the  same  disastrous  result.  We  will  be  far  safer  there  if 
we  assume  that  we  are  likely  to  become  targets  and  behave  accordingly. 

Moreover,  we  are  much  better  able  to  defend  ourselves  than  some  defense  ofGcials 
apparently  think.  They  believe  that  in  addition  to  overwhelming  firepower--a  mechanized 
division  facing  no  organized  opposition~we  must  hide  behind  a  political  fiction  by 
encouraging  others  to  arm  and  train  the  Bosnians  while  we  distance  ourselves  in  public  from 
that  vital  mission. 

Those  who  would  attack  American  troops  in  Bosnia  will  not  be  deterred,  or 
impressed,  by  our  resort  to  surrogates  for  training  the  Bosnian  army.  They  will  not  reward 
us  with  free  passage  because  we  deny  the  Bosnians  the  American  weapons  they  need  and 
seek  to  channel  non-American  weapons  to  them  instead.  They  are  not  subtle  and  they  are 
not  fools. 

In  the  other  body,  the  Majority  Leader  is  trying  to  fashion  legislation  that  would 
require  the  administration  to  develop  and  implement  a  serious,  effective  program  to  arm 
and  train  the  Bosnians  so  they  can  provide  for  their  own  defense.  He  believes  this  to  be 
crucial  to  an  American  exit  strategy,  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  mission  worth  going 
to  Bosnia  to  undertake.  I  believe  he  is  right.  And  I  hope  the  House  will  adopt  a  similar 
view  and  support  similar  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  not  send  American  troops  to  Bosnia  unless  they  can  be 
brought  home  safely  after  completing  a  mission  worthy  of  the  risks  they  will  run  and  the 
sacrifice  they  will  make.  That  mission  must  be  to  help  secure  the  survival  of  a  multi-ethnic 
independent  Bosnia  at  peace  with  its  neighbors.  "Peace"  that  is  merely  a  way  station  to  the 
eventual  disappearance  of  the  Bosnian  state,  peace  that  is  a  lull  in  the  fighting-these  are 
outcomes  that  cannot  possibly  justify  even  the  safe  presence  of  Americans,  let  alone  their 
deployment  in  the  face  of  great  danger. 
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The  U.S.  Mission  in  Bosnia 
December  6,  1995 


It  is  a  privilege  to  address  this  Committee  on  the  subject  of  the  mission 
of  United  States  forces  in  Bosnia. 

My  years  of  military  service  in  Europe  convince  me  that  the  United 
States  should  help  in  anyway  it  can  to  alleviate  the  tragic  circumstances  of  the 
people  of  the  former  state  of  Yugoslavia.  As  the  Commander  of  Carrier  Task 
Force  60  I  twice  conducted  visits  to  Yugoslavia  with  aircraft  carriers.  Even 
though  that  nation  was  still  under  the  authoritarian  rule  of  Marshal  Tito,  I 
have  never  been  received  anywhere  with  the  sincere  pro-American 
enthusiasm  and  warmth  of  the  people  there.  They  clearly  admired  the 
example  of  American  freedom  and  achievement  and  they  overwhelmed  every 
visitor  with  their  hospitality.  My  perception  was  of  wonderful,  generous 
people  living  in  a  beautiful  land  and  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  they  too 
could  live  happier  lives  in  a  free  country.  Their  present  misery  cries  out  for 
help  from  the  most  powerful  free  nation  in  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  present  NATO  plans  to  occupy  Bosnia  with 
powerful  military  forces  to  enforce  a  tenuous  peace  agreement  will  do  little  to 
alleviate  violence  there  in  the  short  term  and  may  well  only  set  the  stage  for 
resumed  violence  at  higher  levels  when  those  forces  withdraw. 

Let  me  note  two  points  which  do  not  explain  my  reasons  for  being  here. 
First,  the  intervention  of  U.S.  forces  in  Bosnia  in  accordance  with  the 
announced  plan  is  inevitable.  Nothing  I  can  say,  or  Congress  will  do  now, 
will  change  the  fact  that  Americans  are  already  moving  into  Bosnia  and 
thousands  more  will  follow. 


What  I  hope  will  occur  is  that  this  Congressional  review  of  U.S. 
military  commitments  in  Bosnia  will  provoke  an  overdue  debate  on  the  long 
term  role  of  the  United  States  in  European  security  affairs.  Unless  a  new 
security  structure  can  be  created  to  replace  NATO,  this  Balkan  adventure  will 
inevitably  be  followed  by  others  in  the  future.  The  burden  will  fall  again  on 
Americans  to  spend  blood  and  treasure  in  places  like  Poland  or  Hungary  or 
Lithuania.  Because  the  most  likely  places  for  future  violence  lie  east  of 
present  NATO  borders,  the  new  arrangement  should  certainly  provide  a  role 
for  Russia  as  a  major  European  power.  The  United  States  must  remain  fully 
engaged  in  Europe  but  that  engagement  should  not  be  as  leader  and  principal 
contributor  to  an  outdated  alliance. 

Second,  the  certainty  of  American  casualties  should  not  determine  the 
issue  of  intervention.  If  the  American  presence  could  ultimately  bring 
enduring  peace  to  Bosnia,  casualties  would  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  cost. 
Those  who  volunteer  for  duty  in  the  U.S.  military  while  it  proclaims  a  strategy 
which  calls  for  intervention  in  two  major  regional  conflicts  anywhere  in  the 
world  can  have  no  expectation  of  risk  free  service.  Nor  should  American 
citizens  and  the  U.S.  Congress  have  any  illusions  that  such  a  strategy  can  be 
carried  out  without  casualties. 

Thus,  the  issue  of  intervention  hangs  on  this  question:  Does  the 
probability  of  a  successful  mission  merit  the  certain  costs  of  the  intervention? 

To  answer  this  question  requires  that  the  mission  be  defined  far  more 
objectively  than  it  has  been  to  date.  According  to  pronouncements  by  the 
President  and  his  senior  political  and  military  advisors,  the  mission  is  to 
preserve  the  single  state  of  Bosnia  by  securing  the  peace,  not  waging  a  war, 
and  accomplish  this  in  "about  one  year." 
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This  broad  mission  poses  an  immediate  paradox.  The  Dayton  peace 
agreement  divides  the  single  state  of  Bosnia  51-49%  between  a  Muslim  - 
Croat  Federation  and  a  Serbian  Republic.  To  secure  that  division,  the  first 
task  of  NATO  forces  is  to  estabUsh  and  maintain  4  Kilometer  wide  "zones  of 
separation"  between  the  Federation  and  the  Republic.  These  zones  run  for 
hundreds  of  Kilometers  and  traverse  some  of  the  most  disputed  terrain  in 
Bosnia.  It  is  a  strange  way  to  maintain  a  single  state  of  Bosnia. 

In  order  to  "secure  the  peace"  NATO  forces  are  authorized  to  employ 
highly  aggressive  Rules  of  Engagement.  They  will  have  authority  to  compel 
the  removal,  withdrawal  or  relocation  of  indigenous  troops  and  weapons  from 
any  location  in  Bosnia  whenever  the  NATO  commander  determines  that  the 
local  troops  or  activities  constitute  a  threat  or  potential  threat  to  either  the 
NATO  force  or  its  mission.  NATO  troops  can  resort  to  the  use  of  necessary 
force  to  insure  compliance  with  their  demands.  The  clear  message  is  that 
NATO  forces  can  take  military  action  against  either  Bosnian  force. 
Federation  or  Serbian,  on  their  own  initiative.  This  free  fire  doctrine  creates  a 
much  higher  probability  of  war  than  peace. 

Finally,  securing  the  peace  is  to  be  accomplished  in  about  one  year. 
Maintaining  the  internal  partition  of  Bosnia  by  force  of  NATO  arms  for  a 
period  of  one  year  is  a  feasible  task.  There  will  be  instances  of  violence 
involving  mines,  snipers,  car  bombs,  ambushes,  mortar  and  rocket  attacks,  but 
no  Bosnian  faction  can  directly  challenge  heavily  armed  NATO  units  at 
points  where  NATO  is  present  in  force.  But  60,000  NATO  troops  cannot  be 
strong  everyplace  and  where  they  are  not  concentrated  they  will  be  subject  to 
guerrilla  attacks,  often  delivered  in  ambiguous  fashion,  so  that  NATO  forces 
will  be  uncertain  as  to  who  the  offender  is  and  where  to  conduct  counter 
attacks.  Air  support,  even  when  weather  permits,  will  often  lack  targets.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  Germany  occupied  Yugoslavia  with  some  600,000 
troops,  yet  never  succeeded  in  suppressing  guerrilla  activity  during  World 
War  II. 
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Thus,  unless  the  three  primary  Bosnian  factions  truly  want  peace  and 
intend  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty  to  be  signed  in  Paris 
on  14  December,  it  appears  likely  that  sporadic  acts  of  violent  aggression 
against  NATO  forces,  and  between  the  three  Bosnian  factions  cannot  be 
prevented  by  the  presence  of  60,000  NATO  troops.  This  violence  will 
continue  throughout  the  period  of  NATO  occupation.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  parties  do  intend  to  comply  with  the  terms  for  peace,  60,000  troops  are  far 
more  than  needed  to  implement  the  treaty  and  will,  in  fact,  be  a  wasteful 
investment  of  resources  better  devoted  to  rebuilding  devastated  cities,  homes 
and  production  facilities  in  Bosnia. 

It  is  clear  that  NATO  planning  is  based  on  the  worst  case  assumption 
and  most  likely  situation  ~  continued  acts  of  violent  aggression.  How  will 
President  Clinton  and  his  NATO  counterparts  know  when  peace  has  been 
secured  and  a  stable  military  and  political  situation  will  permit  the  safe 
withdrawal  of  NATO  forces?  No  exit  strategy  other  than  a  calendar  goal  of 
"about  one  year"  has  been  established.  Even  if  violence  has  decreased  to  a 
very  low  level,  what  assurance  is  there  that  this  condition  will  continue  after 
the  departure  of  NATO  forces?  Indeed,  is  it  not  likely  that  leaders  of  the 
competing  factions  will  adopt  a  patient  strategy  and  simply  outwait  NATO 
once  a  departure  date  is  established? 

The  answer  to  that  question  appears  to  be  that  the  U.S.  has  guaranteed 
that  Bosnian  Federation  forces  will  be  equipped  and  trained  during  our 
occupation  so  that  they  will  have  military  parity  with  the  Serbian  Republic. 
The  assumption  is  that  a  delicate  military  balance  can  be  established  which 
will  support  a  stable  armed  truce  between  the  parties  after  we  depart. 

This  strategy  is  very  risky  and  is  based  on  two  false  assumptions.  One, 
that  the  Muslim  -  Croat  Federation  is  itself  an  inherently  stable  alliance  —  an 
assumption  that  ignores  current  competing  interests  and  past  conflicts 
between  Croat  and  Muslim  forces.  Second,  it  assumes  that  in  only  one  year 
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the  NATO  presence  will  resolve  the  issues  which  have  sustained  a  history  of 
600  years  of  Balkan  conflicts.  This  assumption  is  incredible  in  the  light  of 
the  tragic  atrocities  which  have  inflamed  all  of  the  parties  during  the  last  four 
years  of  aggression  and  ethnic  cleansing  in  Bosnia. 

If  NATO  forces  control  events  in  Bosnia  by  military  force  for  one  year, 
their  departure  will  almost  certainly  trigger  a  resumption  of  general  conflict 
there.  The  ethnic,  political,  economic,  religious,  cultural  and  historic  factors 
which  generated  the  warfare  of  the  past  four  years,  much  less  for  the  last  600 
years,  cannot  be  resolved  by  NATO  fiat  and  military  pressure  in  one  year. 
The  only  effect  of  arming  the  Muslim  -  Croat  Federation  during  this  period 
will  be  to  insure  that  the  violence  will  be  unleashed  at  even  higher  levels  of 
destructive  ferocity.  The  plain  fact  is  that  Bosnia-Hercegovina  has  never 
been  a  single  nation  and  cannot  be  made  one  now  unless  we  are  willing  to 
make  it  a  NATO  protectorate  and  turn  a  one  year  presence  into  an  indefinite 
commitment  guaranteed  by  NATO  military  forces. 

Let  me  close  with  an  amazingly  accurate  description  of  the  Dayton 
peace  agreement.  It  was  written  more  than  300  years  ago  by  the  Poet  John 
Dry  den: 

"Such  subtle  covenants  shall  be  made 
Till  peace  itself  is  war  in  masquerade." 


NATO  forces  should  not  make  war  against  Bosnians  on  the  pretext  that 
they  are  promoting  peace  when  they  are  actually  far  more  likely  to  leave 
behind  a  more  violent  conflict  between  better  armed  adversaries. 
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How  Strongly 
Po  We  Want 
jo  Fight  Serbia? 

f  Bosnia:  U.S.  air  strikes  would 
fcad  to  a  long  ground  war;  and  if 
we  'won,'  what  would  be  left? 

■y  EUGENE  J.  CARROLL  JR. 

'  President  Clinton  may  have  Ihe  shortest 
Qyal  Omcc  honeymoon  on  record.  Want- 
ing to  give  prioril)'  to  domestic  problems, 
must  instead  make  faieful  decisions 
ut  U.S.  military  actions  in  Somalia,  Iraq 
Serbia.  None  will  be  easy,  but  the 

*rblan  challenge  is  the  most  complex- 
^d  the  most  dangerous. 

;  Because  the  United  States  possesses  the 
most  powerful  military  force  in  the  world, 
Oiere  Is  growing  frustration  thai  we  have 
not  found  a  way  to  use  that  power  to  halt 
ftie  Serbian  aggression  against  Bosnia. 
Now.  the  commander  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Europe.  Gen.  John  M.  Shallkashvill.  Is 
calling  for  use  of  U.S.  air  power  to  enforce 
the  U.N.  declaration  of  a  no-fly  zone  over 
Bosnia.  He  also  suggests  that  a  punitive  air 
strike  against  Serbia  might  deter  further 
aggression.  The  idea  of  a  'surgicai"  air 
iilervenlion,  which  the  State  Department 
Supports,  will  be  pressed  on  the  President 
as  a  low- risk  means  of  exerUng  U.S. 
military  power  without  getting  bogged 
down  In  a  ground  war. 


;  Unfortunately,  the  proposition  that  U.S. 
fir  power  Is  surgical  or  that  It  can  Improve 
Uie  situation  In  Bosnia  by  grounding  Serbi- 
♦n  aircraft  is  unrealistic  There  have  been 
ynly  10  or  12  Serbian  flights  per  day, 
almost  all  of  which  appear  to  be  admlnls- 
Irative,  logistic  or  medical  missions.  Even 
If  U.S.  aircraft  could  intercept  every  one  of 
jhose  flights  (an  impossibility)  there 
would  be  no  weakening  of  the  Serbian 
fcroundforces. 

;  To  intercept  even  occasional  Serbian  air 
{nissloos  would  require  an  aerial  armada  of 
«arly  gaming  planes,  fighters,  electronic 
tountermeasure  and  flak-suppression  air- 
craft, bombers  and  Unkers.  Operating  all 
if  these  from  an  aircraft  carrier  and  lulian 
&ir  bases  180  to  300  miles  from  Bosnia 
►ould  cost  tar  more  than  any  possible 
jnllitary  benefits  would  Justify. 
/  Once  the  futility  ot  the  effort  became 
obvious,  the  frustration  factor  would  cre- 
(ite  growing  pressure  to  expand  the  air 
jlampalgn  to  attack  airfields.  Whether  this 
aiaa  done  by  aircraft  or  cruise  missiles 
would  make  little  difterencCi  we  would  be 
Wlding  Into  war,  adding  to  death  and 
IJestruction  and  provoking  Serbian  vio- 
IftiCe  against  U.N.  humanitarian  aid  per- 
sonnel in  Bosnia.  We  can  make  war  on 
Serbia  or  support  U.N.  relief  eftorts-we 


tragedy  in  Bosnia,  there  would 
almost  Inevitable  demands  for  full-scale 
Intervention  to  end  Serbian  aggression. 

The  magnitude  of  such  a  commitment 
was  described  to  the  Senate  Armed  Servic- 
es CoAimittee  last  August  by  LL  Gen. 
Barry  R.   McCaffrey.  He  suted  that  It 


"There  Is  nothing  surgical  about 

modern  air  war  except  what 

goes  on  In  hospitals  once  the 

bombs  start  falling.' 


400,000  troops)  about  one  year  "to  drop  the 
level  of  violence"  throughout  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  He  saw  the  combination  of 
mounUinous  terrain  and  forests  hiding 
trained,  well-equipped  Serbian  guerrilla 
forces  as  presenting  a  tougher  combat 
situation  than  U.S.  forces  laced  in  Vietnam. 

Although  cost  was  not  addressed  during 
the  Senate  hearing,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
the  operation  that  McCaffrey  described 
would  cost  at  least  as  much  as  Desert 
Storm,  probably  more.  Actual  combat  op- 
efatlohs  against  Iraq  lasted  only  38  days 
and  the  operation  was  fought  on  top  of  the 
world's  largest,  cheapest  source  of  petrole- 
um. A  whole  year  of  combat  operations  in 
much  more  difficult  conditions  against, 
formidable  opposition,  far  removed  from 
futi  supplies,  might  well  exceed  the  t50- 
bnlton  cost  of  Desert  Storm.  Because  air 
ppwer  and  tanks,  the  primary  Desert 
Stflrm  weapons,  would  be  much  less  effec- 
tive against  well-concealed  and  dispersed 
guerrilla  units,  combat  losses  over  12 
months  would  (ar  exceed  those  against 
Iraq-  Civilian  losses  and  destruction  In 
cities  would  be  Immetise. 

Even  if  all  of  the  risks  and  costs  of  U.S. 
tnilitary  action  against  Serbia  are  accepted, 
many  questions  remain  that  must  be  an- 
swered before  committing  US  forces 
Against  Serbia.  How  will  military  inter- 
venUon  resolve  the  fundamental  political, 
ethnic,  religious  and  historic  issues  that 
have  produced  the  current  violence?  What 
will  sUU  be  standing  and  who  will  be  left 
alive  when  we  "win"  the  war?  How  will 
the  survivors  live  Uigether  when  we  leave? 

As  difficult  and  protracted  as  the  U.N.- 
sponsored  negotiations  In  Geneva  may  be, 
they  are  at  least  looking  for  solutions  that 
answer  the  questions  military  intervention 
can  never  answer.  President  Clinton's 
decision  must  be  to  reject  the  first  easy 
"surgical"  step  Into  war  against  Serbia.  It 
will  help  If  he  Is  aware  that  there  is  nothing 
surgical  about  modem  air  war  except  what 
goes  on  In  hospitals  once  the  bombs  start 
falling.  We  cannot  end  the  tragedy  in 
Bosnia  with  bombs— only  add  to  it. 

Httired  Rear  Adm  Bveme  J.  Carroll  Jr  U 
itfuty  HrKtor  for  the  Center  for  Deferue 
tntortnatUm  in  WashirmUm 
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